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IN our former remarks on this sub- 
ject, we promised to make a few 
observations (and they will be com- 
prised within a very narrow com- 
pass), on the styles and species of 
architecture which are best adapt- 
ed to ecclesiastical buildings; or 
at least to ecclesiastical buildings 
professing to be devoted to the ser- 
vice of such a form of Christianity, 
as comports in any considerable 
measure with her original purity. 
Into the origin of our admira- 
tion of architectural beauty, it 
would be absurd, in a_ work like 
ours, to enter at any length. The 
sources of it lie deep in the consti- 
tution of our nature, and are sub- 
stantially the same with those which 
form the foundation of our per- 
ceptions of other species of beauty. 
Those circumstances which lead us 
to pronounce any building beauti- 
ful (just as in the perception of any 
other beautiful object), are nume- 
rous, complicated, and constantly 
varying both in number and kind ; 
giving birth, in each case, to that 
complex play of associations in 
which the emotion of the beautiful 
originates. Of these some of the 
most powerful, undoubtedly, are 
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the considerations of utility, or the 
adaptation of the building to answer 
a specific purpose; and of propor~ 
tion, orthe relation of fitness, which 
each part (separately considered) 
has to the end intended to be an- 
swered by the whole. To these 
may be added the pleasure derived 
from the mere ornaments or embel- 
lishments, (as distinguished from the 
more substantial parts of the build- 
ing,) and which have no relation to 
the great objects of utility con- 
templated. asthes, the mind is 
deeply affected by innumerable 
other circumstances ; such as the 
elegance, magnificence, costliness, 
or antiquity of the building :—all 
which form no mean part, perha 

constitute far the most powerful 
element, of that deep and passionate 


admiration with which we regard 


the most splendid trophies of an- 
cient art and the imposing and 
gorgeous piles of gothic architec- 
ture. 

It is very obvious that many of 
these elements of the beautiful in 
architecture, will not only vary in 

wer with different circumstances, 

ut that some of them would be 
absolutely out of pare in some 
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buildings, and would materially 
detract from the beauty of the 
whole. In every case, the several 
elements of architectural beauty, 
taken collectively, should harmo- 
nize with the whole object con- 
templated in the building. No 
one for instance would pretend that 
the private dwelling, the temple, 
the senate house, should all be in 
the same style. We should say, 
and say most justly, if we saw the 
appropriate characters of a public 
edifice in a dwelling house—“ all 
this would be beautiful under other 
circumstances, or in different mo- 
difications; but it is out of place 
here.” 

Of all these elements of the beau- 
tiful in architecture none are more 
important than those which respect 
the design of the building and the 
character it should bear as com- 

ared with the purposes to which it 
{s destined. To these all others are 
subsidiary ; and where these con- 
ditions of beauty are neglected or 
violated, no otherscan make up for 
the deficiency. This radical de- 
fect cannot be remedied. We ex- 
pect utility, that is adaptation to 
certain purposes and objects in all 
cases ; but in some buildings we 


expect convenience to be more espe- 
cially consulted, in others, magoi- 
ficence ; but if we find meanness 
where we more especially looked 
for splendour, and splendour where 


Wwe more immediately expected 
convenience, we feel that the cha- 
racter which ought to pervade the 
fabric has been violated, and the 
eye ceases to dwell upon it with 
satisfaction. 

To apply theseremarks. In all 
ecclesiastical buildings, since they 
are intended to be permanent and 
for public purposes, we should in- 
sist upon some degree of massive- 
ness and durability, far beyond 
what is requisite or would be pro- 
per in private dwelling houses; and, 
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of course, in every case, conveni- 
ence as it regards the great purposes 
contemplated. These are indis- 
pensable pre-requisites, without 
which beauty woul be impossible. 
But in reference to the other ele- 
ments of beauty, and more - 
larly the general air and character 
given to the building, much would 
depend on the character of the re- 
ligion, to the service of which it 
might be dedicated. Thus the an- 
cient temples being dedicated to 
the support of a gorgeous and im- 
posing superstition—to a religion 
of sense, consistently admitted of the 
most costly splendour, the utmost 
magnificence, the richest and the 
most lavish ornament. ll this 
was in keeping with the religion 
itself. The mind felt that all these 
outward manifestations, these sig- 
nificant signs of certain sentiments 
and feelings were in harmony with 
such a style of devotion. The 
same remark may be applied to 
the cathedrals and abbeys of the 
middle ages. The religious wor- 
ship they were intended to subserve 
and adorn, was in itself, it is true, 
an awful corruption of Christianity ; 
but being once adopted, such build- 
ings were in perfect consistency 
with its character and objects. 
Pomp and pageantry were the 
order of the day. 

No sooner, however, do we open 
the New Testament, and study 
Christianity in its original character 
of severe and spiritual grandeur, and 
simple and unadorned beauty, as 
delineated in the writings of its in- 
spired founders, than we feel that it 
is a very different thing indeed from 
the corruptions of Rome; that we 
must strip it of the oppressive or- 
naments which superstition has laid 
upon her:—and that if we would 
maintain a congruity between 
the style of its doctrines and spirit, 
and the outward marks and signs 
of them,—if we would produce 
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harmony between the internal and 
the external,—-(and only so longas 
this is done will there be any se- 
curity for the maintenance of purity 
and simplicity of sentiment and 
doctrine, since the externals of wor- 
ship are in fact only an expression of 
our sentiments, and will, when im- 
proper, uniformly lead tocorruption, 
if they have not been the result of it,) 
it isright that weshould adopta style 
of worship chiefly characterized by 
severe and simple beauty, in which 
there shall be much propriety, but 
little ornament and little splendour, 

If this be true; we may soon de- 
cide on what is the most appropri- 
ate style for ecclesiastical edifices ; 
it is a style which should chiefly 
commend itself by its chaste and 
simple beauty; with enough of 
ornament and enough of splendour 
just to be a sufficient indication of 
our reverence for God and our re- 
verence for religion, and to awaken 
associations distinct from, and su- 
perior to, those with which we re- 
gard vulgar and ordinary edi- 
fices; but not enough to foster the 
pernicious notion, either that God 
delights in temples made with 
hands, or that Christianity has 
much to do with the exterior of 
worship ;—just enough to indicate 
(and embody, as it were) the purity 
and simplicity of that religion we 
profess, but not enough toendanger 
the substitution of its forms for its 
realities ;— just enough to permit the 
eye of taste to repose with satis- 
faction on the building, but nat 
enough to induce the eye of curio- 
sity to wander from the great ob- 
jects for which the whole was des- 
tined, nor that of stupid ignorance, 
to lose itself in wondering and 
childish admiration. That which 
best answers all these purposes 
may be safely said to be most ac- 
ceptable to God; for since to him 
all temples are abstractedly alike, 
that is unquestionably the best 
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which harmonizes with the cha- 
racter of that religion he has 
revealed to man, and which, by 
harmonizing also with all the inno- 
cent or salutary associations of his 
worshippers, leaves his creatures in 
the best state of mind to engage in 
his worship. 

All this may be effected,—and 
we must never forget this point—all 
this may be effected without any 
such extravagant outlay as shall 
strom by the costliness of one 

uilding, the erection of another. 
This isa point of infinite importance. 
Considering what the designs of 
Christianity are, the rapid mul- 
tiplication of temples, however 
rude, is unspeakably of more im- 
portance than the style in which 
they shall be built or the decora- 
tions which may adornthem. That 
degree of beauty, however, for 
which we content, is as cheap as 
deformity. 

Upon the supposition that the 
remarks we have made are correct, 
there can be little doubt as to what 
existing styles of architecture it 
would be most wise to adopt for 
ecclesiastical edifices. We should 
at once say, the simply severe 
models of Grecian, or the very 
early styles of Gothic architecture, 
were best adapted for this purpose’; 
and upon the whole, we should de- 
cidedly prefer the latter; simply, 
because while they have equal 
claims in other respects with the 
former, they are somewhat more 
nearly allied to our best associa- 
tions. Depraved and corrupt as 
was that form of Christianity, to 
adorn which the various species of 
Gothic architecture lavished all 
their magnificence and all their 
splendour, still it was a form of 

ristianity; while with heathen 
temples and heathen worship, 
we have not even the remotest sym- 
pathies.—This, however, must be 
mere matter of opinion. 

2L2 
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In our February number, we 
gave avery pleasing specimen of a 
chapel in the style of the early 
Norman or Saxon architecture ;— 
we mean the chapel recently erect- 
ed at Richmond. The one, an 
engraving of the elevation and 
ground plan of which embellishes 
the present number, was lately erect- 
ed at Oxford, and is substantially 
a specimen of the same style of ar- 
chitecture, in a somewhat more ad- 
vanced state and with a somewhat 
greater degree of ornament. It 
will be seen by a comparison of the 
two engravings, that instead of the 
circular windows and arches, we 
have here those of the pointed style. 

We shall now proceed to give 
some brief account of the Chapel, 
and the cost of building. We 
must again remind our readers, that 
the cost will necessarily vary with 
places and circumstances. 

The style of architecture is re- 
comienied as particularly suit- 
able for modern chapels, not only 
as it regards appearance, but also 
economy; the whole being sim- 
ple in arrangement, and easy in 
the execution. 

The plan consists of a chapel 
58 feet by 42 (inside measure) un- 
der which is a vault of the same 
dimensions. At the back of the 
chapel, and communicating with it 
by two folding doors, is a vestry 
40 feet by 10 feet: the principal 
entrance to the chapel is from 
pean on each side, in which will 

constructed staircases leading 
to the gallery, thus securing com- 
fort and privacy. 

There is no gallery at present ; 
but every preparation has been 
made for one on each of the sides 
and opposite to the pulpit; also 
for a second gallery on each of the 
sides for children, should these be 


pe ee 
e area of thec is pewed, 
and will hold 500 Seaane ra 
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one-third of the ey are free; 
and these are built, in every re- 
spect as the rest, except that they 
have no doors. This is to prevent 
their being unfairly appropriated. 
This adds much to the uniformity ; 
and, in some measure, removes the 
air of invidious distinction which 
characterizes those free seats, which 
are merely forms with backs, and 
which are found in many places of 
worship. It should be observed, 
that the pews, built in this manner, 
are not so expensive as forms with 
backs. 

The principal front is built with 
Bath stone ashler outside, and 
brickwork on the inside; the other 
walls are built with the free stone 
of the neighbourhood, worked in 
courses ; the bond-plates, &c. are 
English oak, the other parts Memel 
timber and yellow deal. The roof 
is covered with blue slating ; the 
whole of the walls and ceiling are 

lastered, having four ventilators 
in the ceiling. 

The floors of the pews and ves- 
try are deal; the aisles are boarded 
with oak; the pews are deal, with 
oak capping; the pulpit is oak. 
The plinth steps and paving in 
front are grey Forest of Dean 
stone; and the front is enclosed 
by a plain iron railing. The cha- 
pel is at present warmed by a hot 
air stove. 

The works were executed under 
the direction of a surveyor, and 
the amount of the various works 
was as follows :—viz. 


Mason (including excavating 

the ground, which was five 

feetabove the paving in the 

Street)++-+++-+-eereeeee 927 19 5} 
Carpenter and Joiner. ----- 625 6 4 
Slater and Plasterer ------ 170 11 0 
Plumber, Painter, and Gla- 

ZOE scccsccccesesesces 14 
Iron railing in front, gas- 

pipes, &c. «++++ereeeeees 68 0 oF 





* With ~ = — _ have been 
obigingly vou y. architect, 
J. Greenshields, Esq. 
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GODLINESS PROFITABLE FOR THE LIFE THAT NOW Is, 


«* Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is,” &c. 


I. GopuinEss hath the promise 
of the life that now is, because 
there is a general and necessary ten- 
dency in that conduct which is in- 
separable from true godliness, to 
procure for those who possess it 
all the blessings of this life—all 
that is really calculated to pro- 
mote their happiness. This is 
the natural consequence of that 
constitution of things which God 
himself hath appointed; godliness 
and happiness stand together in 
the relations ef cause and effect— 
the one necessarily flows out of 
the other. If we «did not believe 
that this was the established order 
of things in general,—if we did not 
feel firmly persuaded, that in al- 
most every case, the blessings of 
this world follow an industrious, 
honest, upright life, there would, 
as far as this world is concerned, 
be no sense, no propriety in our 
practising the duties enjoined by 
virtue and godliness, since the 
same results might, in all pro- 
bability, issue from this or the 
opposite course of conduct. But 
common sense and every day’s 
experience alike exclaim against 
such a preposterous doctrine. We 
know very well that upright- 
ness does not necessarily secure 
success—that untoward circum- 
stances, over which we have no 
control, may defeat all our plans, 
and condemn even the most ex- 
emplary industry and honesty to 
beggary and want. But we know 
very well,at the same time, that this 
is onthe whole improbable; that 
such instances are comparatively 
rare; and that as far as human 
prudence can guide our conduct, 
this is the conduct which it would 
dictate as that most likely to com- 


mend us to happiness and pros- 
perity. Ask the man of the world, 
who practises, at least, some of 
the virtues outwardly, not because 
he feels a sincere attachment to 
them, but from a principle of 
worldly honesty or policy ,—ask 
him what he thinks? Ask the 
merchant! He will tell you, that 
without all those qualities which 
insure respect and justify con- 
fidence—without the most scru- 
pulous honesty, and all the com- 
mercial virtues, he cannot hope to 
get on. He will tell you, that 
there is a natural and an insepa- 
rable connexion between the respec- 
tability of his character and the 
success of his transactions. If 
this constitution of things be so 
fixed and certain, as that the ir- 
religious merchant may, while 
his outward conduct is irreproach- 
able, fairly calculate upon success 
in business and respect from the 
world, surely the Christian has 
equal right to calculate upon a 
blessing, while adopting the same 
conduct upon better motives—con- 
duct equally blameless before men 
and securing the approbation of 
God. Thus, then, in thissense, god- 
liness hath the promise of this life. 

II. I remark, that godliness 
hath the promise of this life, inas- 
much as it brings with it a remedy 
for every evil and consolation in 
every sorrow. Even the most pros- 
perous life must be chequered with 
many trials. However long and 
uninterrupted for a time our 
career of prosperity may be, some 
reverses are sure to find us out at 
least; vexation and disappoint- 
ment, disease and infirmities, the 
loss of friends and the loss of pos- 
sessions, and, at last, that uni- 





versal and all-dreaded event, 
** Death,” are the inalienable heri- 
tage of us all. Now, then, since 
we must all pass through so much 
sorrow, that ought not to be con- 
sidered the least of our blessings, 
nor the least valuable good in 
this life, that can lighten the bur- 
den—that sheds a gleam of hea- 
venly light upon the day of gloom 
and darkness. That ought to 
be considered, indeed, an ines- 
timable blessing which enables us 
to bear the loss of every other. I 
know we are apt too often to con- 
fine our idea of happiness to 
some positive good, and think 
little of that which only makes 
the pressure of misfortune more 
tolerable. But surely in a world 
like ours, where half our time and 
thoughts are occupied in endea- 
vouring to meet the day ofadversity, 
and to remedy the evils which are 
sure to assail us, where we cannot 


enjoy good only,—surely, I say, 
in a world like this, that ought to 
be prized above all price, which 
brings consolation to the heart 
when other sources of happiness 


fail us. This is the case with that 
godliness which hath the promise 
of the life that now is. Let a man 
live in the unwearying practice of 
it—in implicit obedience to its 
precepts—in humble reliance on 
that Being who is the great and 
central object of it—in hallowed 
communion with him—in resigna- 
tion to his divine will, and in the 
cherished hope of heaven, and he 
may fairly defy the world to find 
an affliction for which he cannct 
find a cure, or at least a mitigation. 
What are the transient sorrows 
which may befal him ?—He is at 
least free from those severest of 
all tortures, the upbraiding and 
remorse of an evil conscience, and 
the dread of future and eternal 
punishment? What are the tran- 
sient sorrows that may assail him ? 
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He knows that they are not so 
much punishments as mild chas- 
tisements inflicted for his good ; 
he feels that they form a salutary 
and a most necessary discipline; 
and that so far from their being, 
with any propriety, accounted 
misfortunes, they are, and he finds 
them sv, only blessings in disguise. 
In the purifying and renewing 
effect they have upon the soul, in 
raising it above the things of time 
and fixing it upon the things of 
eternity, he feels that he has more 
than a sufficient compensation for 
momentary anxiety or a day of 
suffering. 

UL. But godliness not only has 
a natural and necessary tendency 
to procure for us all the blessings 
of this life, and not only finds a 
remedy for its sorrows,—butit also 
has the promise of this life, inas- 
much as it brings with it the purest, 
the most substantial, the most de- 
lightful, and the most unchanging 
pleasures. The joys which are its 
own, peculiarly its own, are greater 
than those it indirectly procures 
for us—greater than any which 
the world can bestow. What can 
be more delightful than the feelings 
which spring from the conscious- 
ness of continual advancement in 
the ways of holiness—from the 
consciousness of rectitude? What 
can be purer than the pleasure 
which results from a conscience 
void of offence towards God and 
towards man? What can exceed 
that joy which is the inseparable 
accompaniment of a heart in har- 
mony with the will of God—of af- 
fections attuned toheaven? What 
can be more delightful than the 
sense of reconciliation with our 
offended Father through Jesus 
Christ our Lord; to feel that though 
we were once afar off, we are now 
made nigh to him, welcomed to his 
throne, invited to his presence, 
and favoured with his approving 
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smiles and parental blessing? 
What can surpass that peace that 
flows from such a state of mind 
and of conscience towards God, 
—peace that indeed passeth ad/ 
understanding, and which the 
world can neither give nor take 
away ? What can, or what ought 
to give amore pure, a more rap- 
turous, a more holy, a more elevat- 
ed delight than constant and unin- 
terrupted communion with him who 
is an infinitely glorious being—in 
whom resides every conceivable 
perfection—who is the all-wise, the 
all-powerful, the all-good? There 
are two characteristics, too, of this 
happiness which springs from the 
exercise of godliness, which belong 
to itself, and can never be stamped 
upon any thing of earth! The one 
is that it cannot be subjected to 
the influence of any thing of an 
external nature—and the otlir is, 
that it is in itself undecaying and 
unchanging! 1. ft is not subjected to 


any thing of an external nature. 
From the very nature of the joys 
which spring from godliness, this 


cannot be. Their home is the 
heart; they dwell there ; they have 
no other locality; we cannot there- 
fore be dispossessed of them, as we 
can of any other earthly posses- 
sions. They are beyond the reach 
of power, malice, hatred, and ad- 
versity. Nothing in hell and no- 
thing on earth can ruffle that 
** peace which passeth all under- 
standing,” and which remains tran- 


quil as ever in the depths of the 


soul, however the external surface 
of things may be rolling and toss- 
ing in storms and tempests! Let 
the world gather round us in its 
darkest day of adversity and sorrow, 
the pleasures which spring from re- 
ligion, from godliness, from the 
love and the favour of heaven, 
must still remain untouched, nay 
—they may perhaps grow brighter 
and brighter within, as the storm 
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grows wilder and wilder without, — 
like that ‘‘ bow of heaven” that 
shines the more brilliantly, the 
darker the cloud on which it 
throws its colours. The children 
of Israel, the sacred history tells 
us, had light in their dwellings, 
amidst the palpable darkness that 
enveloped gypt. 2. These plea- 
sures are in themselves unchang- 
ing and undecaying. On what else 
of earth can we write, ‘ This 
changes not ;”—all else is inscrib- 
ed with decay and transiency : and 
inidepeaieatly of the innate ten- 
7 to decay and danger of loss 
which belongs to all our earthl 

pleasures and pontensiote, ambi 
of them is there, of which we could 
say—‘ This affords me boundless 
and never-ending delight ;” which of 
them is there of which we ourselves 
should not weary, and find utterly 
inadequate to the cravings of an 
immortal spirit? We put away 
childish things in youth, we quit 
the pleasures of youth with man- 
heed, and all of them fail us 
in age. But the pleasures which 
are the result and the reward of 
godliness are always the same, only 
increasing with time, and shining 
brighter and brighter until the per- 
fect day! The same serene and 
holy light that irradiates the pious 
mind in youth, still shines on un- 
dimned and undiminished even to 
the last! The pleasures which 
spring from the throne of God and 
from communion with him, flow 
through a channel that knows no 
obstruction! However the cisterns, 
the broken cisterns which can hold 
no water, maybecome empty, these 
are the fountains of living waters 
that no summer can dry up, that 
nothing can choke, that no impu- 
rity can pollute, Lastly, the plea- 
sures that spring from godliness are 
adapted to human nature under all 
circumstances ; there are some plea- 
sures out of the reach of all;— 








there are some which poverty can- 
not afford, some which riches can- 
not buy, some which neither wis- 
dom nor power can procure ;—and 
every man is sure to be placed in 
this situation in reference to some 
of the objects of his eager pur- 
suit. But the highest delights, 
those of godliness, may find a 
place in every heart—are adapt- 
ed to every variety of circum- 
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stance—and may be enjoyed 
wherever we are and whatever we 
are. Godliness is equal gain in 
a palace or a prison, it is an equal 
blessing to the rich and tothe poor; 
it can give to prosperity more than 
its own brightness, and take from 
adversity all its gloom. ‘‘ Godli- 
ness then hath indeed the promise 
of the life that now is.” 





ON THE TERMS OF ADMISSION TO CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


TuHeE following letter was written by 
the Rev. S. Newton, who was for 
Jifty-siz years pastor of the Coagrer 
gational Church in the City of Nor- 
wich. An interesting account of 
this gentleman may be found in a 
valuable Memoir of his only son, 
the late Rev. Samuel Newton, of 
Witham, Essex, inserted in the 
fifth volume of the Congregational 
Magazine, pages 617, 673. 

The letter now presented to our 
readers, was printed for the use 
of the people assembling at the 
Old Meeting, Norwich, and has 
not been given to the public at 
large, even in its original form is 
very scarce. We, therefore, gladly 
insert it, as illustrative of an inte- 
resting part of our church polity. 





«*« My dear Sir,—It is with the 
utmost pleasure that 1 hear my 
friends enquiring info the reason of 
our conduct as a religious society ; 
for it carries with it a presumption 
that they do it from conscientious 
motives, and I think it my duty 
and pristegs to give them all the 
satisfaction they desire. 

** The question, Sir, which you 
put to me, was pertinent, and I 
think was proposed in these words 
—‘ Will you be so kind as to in- 


form me, what is required of a 
person in order to his being ad- 


mitted a member of your church ?”’ 
—To which L answer in general, no- 
thing but acredible profession of the 
Christian faith or truth. But you 
will naturally be led to ask me, 
what I mean by a credible profes. 
sion of it? I answer, such as I 
apprehend would have been ap- 
proved by the apostles and primi- 
tive churches, had they been in our 
circumstances, under the protec- 
tion and countenance of a free 
toleration from the civil govern. 
ment. 

‘“« Usually, in the apostolic age, 
the open profession of Christianity, 
or that Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of the living God, was understood to 
imply in it, especially after his 
resurrection,—an entire confidence 
in his death for the remission of 
sin—a submission to his authority 
in his precepts as the divine Lord 
of conscience—and a supreme de- 
light in his cause and kingdom as 
the noblest source of happiness, 
The enemies and friends of Jesus 
considered such a profession in this 
light; accordingly the former im- 
mediately opposed and persecuted 
those who made it, and the latter 
embraced them as brethren. 

‘* In some cases the verbal pro- 
fession of this faith was not ad. 
mitted without some further testi- 
mony, when the person was sus- 
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pected of insincerity. As in Acts 
1x. 26, 27. ‘And when Saul was 
come to Jerusalem, he assayed to 
join himself to the disciples: but 
they were all afraid of him, and be- 
lieved not that he was a disciple. 
But Barnabas took him and brought 
him to the disciples, aud declared 
unto them how he had seen the Lord 
in the way, and that he had spoken 
unto him, and how he had preached 
boldly at Damascus, in the name of 
Jesus. Now it cannot be ques- 
tioned, but Saul spoke as clearly, 
and professed in words as fairly, 
the Christian religion, as any man 
could do; however, as his cha- 
racter had been so injurious and 
cruel, they suspected his being a 
sincere disciple, till Barnabas 
affirmed, that the Lord had ap- 
peared to him from heaven, and 
attested that his conduct had been 
consistent since he had made a 
profession of the Christian cause. 
In general, when there was no- 
thing suspicious in a person’s pro- 
fession, Le mere her neo mang that 
Jesus was the Christ the son of 
God, was deemed sufficient; be- 
cause that proposition included in 
it, as it was understood by the first 
ages, all the essentials of Chris- 
tianity ;—forgiveness of sin through 
faith in the blood of Christ—justi- 
fication before God by his righte- 
ousness—and a sanctification of 
the spirit, which consisted in a se- 
paration from the lusts of the flesh, 
the ‘pernicious influence of the 
world, the dominion of Satan, and 
in being devoted to the kingdom 
and service of Christ according to 
his revealed will. This was the 
faith professed by the three thou- 
sand in the second of Acts, by 
the eunuch, and all the first con- 
verts to the religion of Jesus. 
Upon this they were baptized and 
their households ; — this they 
were received into the most inti- 
mate fellowship with the apostles 
N.S. No. 101. 


and brethren, and made partakers 
of all the external privileges of the 
church of God. But if any of 
them after being thus admitted, ap- 
peared to have essentially mis- 
taken the nature of Christ’s king- 
dom, and to have been governed 
by carnal and worldly motives in 
their profession, they were pro~ 
nounced to be in the gall of bit- 
terness and bond of iniquity, and 
solemnly separated from, as de- 
ceivers, by the church; an exam- 
ple of which we have in Simon 
Magus. 

‘* The times are now altered, and 
the terms by which the grand-fun- 
damental truths of the gospel were 
expressed, are generally, I fear, 
misunderstood. Perhaps, there is 
no person of any sect, who calls 
himself a Christian, but what will 
readily confess that Jesus is the Son 
of God. Yet there are thousands 
and thousands who will admit this 
in words, to whom it affords no 
more comfort, and on whom it has 
no more practical influence, than 
their believing thatJuliusCasar was 
the first Roman emperor, or Alex- 
ander the conqueror of the East. 
They neither see themselves totally 
lost on the account of their sins ; 
nor do they see that they are justly 
exposed to the wrath of God—the 
pains of hell; and entirely unable 
to save themselves, or do any 
thing to avert their impending 
doom, by obtaining the favour of 
God. And yet this is true, if 
Jesus be the Son God, for he 
repeatedly declared it, and his in- 
spired apostles by his authority, 
to decent citizens, refined moral- 
ists, and devout pharisees, as well 
as to profane publicans, abandoned 
harlots, and injurious ruffians, Nor 
do they admit, that what Christ has 
done and suffered for guilty men, 
is sufficient in itself when viewed 
and believed as represented in the 
apostolic sayings, to pacify their 

2 
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consciences, to give them a solid 
well grounded py & before God; 
and that it is the faith or truth, by 
which the Holy Spirit produces 
in the mind, a filial disposition, or 
the Christian spirit of adoption, 
And what is this but in fact to 
deny that Jesus is the Christ, and 
to resist the Holy Spirit, which 
testifies of him in the Divine 
word, as the only sacrifice for sin— 
the only medium of acceptable 
access to God? For did not he 
declare as the Son of God, that he 
was to shed his blood for the re- 
mission of sin, and that he came 
into the world to perform a work 
appointed him as Mediator by the 

ather? Did not John the Bap- 
tist point him out as ‘the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world?” And do not Moses, 
the Psalms, the Prophets, and all 
the Apostles and Evangelists har- 
moniously agree, in representing 
his redemption, as the fulfilment 
of the law, as reflecting the highest 
glory on the Divine character and 
government, and as the only ground 
of hope before God for guilty pe- 
rishing men? How could the 
first Christians, the very same 
hour in which they believed, so 
rejoice in God, and in an imme- 
diate connection with the despised 
followers of Christ, if they had 
not perceived life and salvation 
from sin and misery pouring into 
their hearts, iuvngh the apostolic 
report, testimony, or good news, 
which they received ? 

“g will. only add upon this arti- 
cle, do the generality of those in 
the present age, who acknowledge 
in words, Jesus Christ to be the 
Son of God, by their view of the 

roposition, appear obedient to 
im as their Lord and Saviour? 


Are they so changed, so altered in 
the moral state of their minds, by 
what they see of him as the Son of 
God, as that it may be said of them 


in the language of Scripture,—that 
they are born again of the Spirit— 
become new men—a creation of 
God according to the righteous- 
ness and holiness of the truth— 
reconciled unto God—quickened 
from the death of sin to the life of 
holiness—living not unto them- 
selves, but unto him that died for 
sinners, and rose again for their 
justification? In a word, may it 
be said of them, that they are re- 
newed in the Spirit of their minds 
by the influence of Gospel truth, 
so as to have their thoughts and 
conversation upon the whole, 
though frequently interrupted by 
various imperfections, like a gene- 
rous stream running towards the 
ocean of heavenly perfection and 
glory? Such were the apparent 
characters of those who were 
members of the first churches; 
such were the fruits of their faith, 
who so believed Jesus to be the 
Christ as to be born of God. 

‘* Since this is, unquestionably, 
to our apprehension, the import of 
the Christian faith, we are per- 
suaded that a credible profession 
of it in the present age, and in 
this country of religious freedom, 
should be attended with some deep 
conviction of our lost state by 
nature and practice; with a com- 
fortable hope of the Divine for- 
giveness, through the perfect 
atonement and work of Christ, 
held forth as freely to one sinner 
as another in the apostolic decla- 
rations; and with an avowed de- 
termination, through Divine as- 
sistance, to submit to all the or- 
dinances and laws of Christ, that 
are enjoined upon his disciples in 
the sacred Scriptures. Whoever 
declares this, either by writing or 
word of mouth, and denies it not 
by temper and practice contrary 
to their verbal profession—whether 
acid or rich, whether they have 
een before profane and impious, 
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or decent and moral, it matters 
not to us—we are bound in con- 
science to admit them as the called 
and sanctified in Christ Jesus, and 
to respect, love, and commune 
with them, as those whom we 
hope to live with in perfect bles- 
oaous for ever. 

‘* In order that the whole church 
may have evidence that this is their 
faith and experience, the pastor 
proposes them at the church meet- 
ing, and nominates two brethren 
to converse with them between 
that and the next assembling of 
the same nature, in order that they 
may then make their report to the 
society ; and that candidates whom 
they cannot love for the truth’s 
sake may not be imposed upon 
the church through partiality or 
interest. 

“ During the month a person 
stands proposed; the members 
hearing any thing of his life and 
character contrary to the Gospel, 
since he has professed to under- 
stand and be influenced by it, 
mention it to the pastor; the affair 
is examined into; if it appears to 
the church a just objection, judg- 
ing by the word of God, his ad- 
mission is deferred. 

‘* If there be no objection, upon 
the report of the brethren, the 

erson is admitted ; receives an ex- 
Soolien from the pastor adapted 
to the solemn occasion; and is 
commended by prayer to the grace 
and blessing of God. All is done 
with solemnity and prayer, and the 
word of God lies before us to be 
referred to, as our only infallible 
rule, by any member present. 
Thus every thing was transacted 
in the first Christian church at Je- 
rusalem, by the brethren in con- 
junction with the Apostles; and 
in every other church that was 
afterwards planted, by the bishops, 
deacons, and brethren, all acting 
their respective parts, and concur- 
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ring with heart and soul in the 
support of the Christian cause, 
This was the way in which the 
ancestors of our church, who were 
persecuted for their principles, ad- 
mitted members into their society. 
And I revere their memory, as 
professors who by their practice 
declared, that the ree wre of 
Christ was ‘‘ not of this world.” 

‘* But we confine not ourselves to 
any particular form ; the end is all 
we aim at, which is such a satis- 
factory profession of Christian 
faith, as shall lead the brethren to 
embrace the candidate with hearty 
affection asa disciple of Christ. If 
therefore the person himself chuses 
to appear before the church, and 
speak his views and experience of 
the Christian faith, itis the same 
to us. 

‘* We lay no stress on questions 
of minor consideration, such as— 
whether the person has been more 
or less distressed with a sense of sin 
—how or by whom he was brought 
to the saving knowledge of Christ 
—whether by our ministry or that 
of others—whether by reading this 
or that discourse taken from the 
word of God—or, whether by the 
influence of a religious education, 
or the conversation of Christians, 
We consider God as a sovereign, 
who works when, how, and by whom 
he chuses according to his good 
pleasure; and we are bound by 
conscience to acknowledge his 
gracious work, whenever it is ma- 
nifested by a credible profession. 
Nor do we expect that persons 
should have to relate any thing 
miraculous, any thing extraordi- 
nary, or that is peculiar to them- 
selves in distinction from other 
Christians; for we pay no regard 
to impressions, impulses, sights, 
visions, dreams, voices from 
heaven, or any other thing on 
which the enthusiastic and su- 
perstitious pride themselves, if the 

2m2 





scriptural knowledge of Christ be 
not the substance and end of them. 
Yea, we are jealous of all religi- 
ous experiences and pretended 
works of the Spirit, which lead 
the soul to rest on any thing in it- 
self, and not on the work of Christ 
as freely proposed in the Gospel. 
And if that which is felt be not 
the humbling, wry me trans- 
forming truth of the New Tes- 
tament, which induces the be- 
liever to “* walk not after the flesh 
but after the spirit,” we reject it, 
as not proceeding from the spirit 
of truth. 

** We conceive that every one 
who is taught of God to behold 
the faith of Christ in a spiritual 
light, will have his gratitude and 
love so excited that he cannot feel 
satisfied without professing the 
truth as he is commanded by his 
gracious Saviour. It will be a 

leasure, it will be an honour, to 
united with those of like pre- 
cious faith, and to separate with 
them from the world, in the ob- 
servance of the laws and ordi- 
nances of Christ. He will not 
only consider church-fellowship as 
a duty enjoined by the great 
Head of the church, but as a 
oot means in the hands of the 
pirit, to keep him from the perni- 
cious influence of Satan, the flesh, 
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and the world. To conclude, he 
will be entertained and edified to 
commune with the most humble 
and obscure of the people of God 
who are inlfenneedl by the same 
spirit, comforted by the same truth, 
and in the way of holiness bound 
for the same heaven. 

** Thus, my dear friend, I have 
endeavoured to give you a full 
answer to your question, that you 
may know the things which are 
believed among us, and the prin- 
ciples which regulate our religious 
connection. They appear to us 
scriptural, rational, and just. To 
partake of the Lord’s Supper 
without this faith, or with a people 
who manifestly deny it in its ge- 
nuine import, appears to us to be a 
profanation of the body and blood 
of Christ; and in the latter case, to 
be ho!ding communion knowingly 
with unbelievers, in one of the 
most sacred institutions of the 
Christian church,—which is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the word of 
God, as you may see by con- 
sulting the following passages; 
1 Cor, v. 11; 2 Cor, vi. 14—18. 

I am, Sir, 
Your's, with unfeigned esteem 
and affection, 
“ 8. NEWTON.” 
Norwich, April 28, 1775. 
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* For by e 


rating men, who, out of an ingenuous love of truth, have written 


temperately against certain abuses, the Church hath added provocation to men’s wits 


tolook farther.” 


TuUus it appears, Gentlemen, that 
there were unwise defenders of the 
Church, and unwise assailants of 


Andrew Marvell's “‘ Mr. Smirke, or the Divine in Mode.” 


her supposed enemies, in Andrew 
Marvell's days, as well as in our 
own ;—a sort of British Magazine 





* Itis 


roper to observe that this article has been inserted pri 
quence of the ostentatious boast of the British Magazi 


rincipally in conse- 
ne, that a merely general charge 


had been brcught forward, but nothing specific to substantiate that charge.— 
Ep1Tors, 
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writers, who managed to prejudice 
the cause they professed to advo- 
cate, and to serve the party they 
were anxious to defeat. There 
is little fear of the race becoming 
extinct. Mr. Smirke has left be- 
hind him a very numerous pro- 
geny. 

As I have much before me, I 
shall only make two prefatory re- 
marks, necessary to be impressed 
on the minds of your readers, and 
then proceed to the main object 
of the present letter. 

The first remark is—and, in- 
deed, I have had occasion to make it 
before—that I canhave no objection 
to the weapons or modes of assault 
which the “ British Magazine” has 
adopted, provided equal privi- 
leges be extended to both parties, 
and each party use those privileges 
fairly. Thus the “* British” may 
(as it pretends to have done,) quote 
only the “ accredited organs of 
dissent,” or (as it has done,) the 
works of private individuals too ; 
it may confine itself to facts, 
as it falsely asserts it has, or it may 
avail itself of ‘* opinions,” of which, 
in reality, two-thirds of its cita- 
tions from dissenting writers con- 
sist ;—it may adopt any one or all 
of the above methods of attack. I 
feel quite confident that in all of 
them Dissenters will have greatly 
the advantage; that we can ad- 
duce such a “ cloud of testimo- 
nies,” such innumerable facts from 
the writings of Churchmen, as to 
be able to afford this, our anta- 


gonist, the British Magazine, the. 


choice of any weapons he pleases. 
But, then, I think it will be admit- 
ted to be nothing more than just, 
that, whatever weapons he adopts, 
he shall allow his adversaries the 
same; that whatever he chooses 
to them he must keep; and that 
throughout the conflict, he must 
strictly adhere to the laws of 

ble controversial warfare, 
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Now what I want your readers to 
bear in mind, once for all, is, that 
the British Magazine, in laying 
down the laws on which we are to 
act, has also imposed conditions 
on himself, unless he would main- 
tain that he is to be allowed wea- 
pons and methods of assault which 
he denies to his opponents. Let 
your readers, therefore, recollect, 
thoughout the following citations, 
(for I shall be tired of pointing out 
every instance in which this un- 
scrupulous antagonist has violated 
his own rules) that the British 
ought to avail himself not of opi- 
nions, but simply of facts ; to quote 
not individual writers, but only 
“‘ accredited organs ;” not witnesses 
to which Dissenters ** demur,” but 
only such as are of undoubted au- 
thority ;—for these are the laws it 
has prescribed for us, and of course 
can have, or ought to have no ob- 
jection to comply with them him- 
self. I say, I wish your readers 
to bear all this in mind ; for I have 
something else to do than per- 
petually to recur to it wy hited 
object being to show, that the wea- 
pons which the British has adopt- 
ed, and which it might have adopt- 
ed without blame, (of course allow- 
lowing its opponents to make use of 
them too,) have not been used in 
conformity with the laws of honour- 
able controversy ; that there has been 
misrepresentation, garbling, misquo- 
tation, and all the juggling tricks 
of an “—. disputant. 

2nd. I beg to say that I am far 
from denying that there are evils 
associated with dissent. Who 
would undertake to defend the per- 
fection of any system administered 
by beings so imperfect as our- 
selves? The simple question, in 
canvassing the merits of different 
ecclesiastical systems, is,—which 
has the least evils; it is a matter 
of calculation. If the evils of two 
systems are of the same nature, 
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then it becomes a question, which 
system allows most scope to their 
development; or if of different or 
opposite character, which are the 
most serious in number or amount? 

The papers on which I am about 
to animadvert, will be found in the 
May, June, and July Numbers, 
and Supplement, of the British 
Magazine for last year; the prin- 
cipal are entitled ‘‘ The present 
State of Dissent;” and ‘ The 
Principles of Dissent.” Now these 
very titles, as compared with the 
contents of the papers themselves, 
justify the assertion that the whole 
is a mere juggle and delusion. If 
they had been called a ‘ specifi- 
cation of certain evils connected 
with the working of dissenting 
systems,” it would have been all 

lain enough; and, supposing facts 
Pad been fairly dealt with; that 
particular instances had not been 
made to stand for classes; that ex- 
ceptions had not been employed as 
general rules; and that testimo- 
nies had been honourably quoted, 
then the papers in question would, 
no doubt, be available, so far as 
they go;—that is, would show 
the existence of certain abuses to a 
certain extent; all which I am not 
aware that any Dissenter has ever 
denied, But to profess to give 
a general and comprehensive view 
of a subject, and then confine one- 
self to a narrow section of it, is any 
thing but just. What would be 
thought of a foreigner who, profes- 
sing to treat of the ‘‘ present state” 
of England, should confine himself 
simply to a survey of our prisons 
and workhouses? or who, pro- 
fessing to develop the ‘ princi- 
ples” of our representative system, 
should talk of nothing but the in- 


cidental evils of corruption, and 
bribery, and licentiousness, with 
which it is sometimes allied? A 
Soreign reader, it is true, might, from 
a well-digested catalogue of such 





horrors, unsoftened by any thing 
of an opposite nature, imagine that 
this country was just the most in- 
tolerable abode on this side Tar- 
tarus, and congratulate himself, 
that bad as Russia and Spain might 
be, they were not quite so bad 
as England! But an Englishman 
knowing more about the matter, 
would say, ‘‘ Itis true that this jug- 
gler has said much of truth; but he 
has also suppressed much of truth ; 
and the suppressio veri always leads 
to fallacies, and where it is inten- 
tional, is a lie. He has mentioned 
the number of our prisons and poor- 
houses, but he has not mentioned 
the number of our palaces, our pub- 
lic edifices, our opulent cities, our 
splendid mansions; he has men- 
tioned the amount of pauperism, 
but not the amount of wealth or of 
competence; he has mentioned 
the amount of crime, but he has 
not mentioned what proportion our 
criminals bear to our population. 
Had he professed to treat merely 
of the evils with which England 
is afflicted, and stated what pro- 
portion they bore to the elements 
of our happiness and prosperity, 
it would have been all fair; but 
then his end would not have been 
answered ; for his object has been 
to impress the imagination with 
the idea, that our evils are far 
more general, more frightful, and 
mingled with far less of good than 
they really are; that they are not 
mere abatements from the aggre- 
gate of our national greatness, 
but prevailing and general cha- 
racteristics in our country. Now 
the writer in the “* British” knew 
that he was writing for foreigners,— 
that is, for persons who knew little 
or nothing about dissent; he is a 
sortof ecclesiastical Mrs, Trollope, 
or Prince Puckler Muskau ;—at 
least, he has all their ignorance and 
more than all their malice; if he 
has not their talent, it is not Ais 
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fault; for this, therefore, I will 
not blame him. 

Thus, Gentlemen, indepen- 
dently of the fairness or unfair- 
ness displayed in the manage- 
ment of particular quotations, 
there is a great fundamental fal- 
lacy which runs through the whole 
of these ingenious productions. 

Again, it is obvious that the 
British Magazine lays much stress 
on its adducing not merely alleged 
facts, but on the testimony of 
Dissenters; it knew very well that 
this mere circumstance would 
add greatly to the impression pro- 
duced, and obviously intended to 
be produced on the mind of an 
reeihue but little acquainted with 
the subject. I know that the 
British Magazine would now say, 
that it is the facts alone with which 
he has to do ; that provided they be 
really admissions which he adduces, 
he cares nothing (and I fully be- 
lieve him) for the connection in 
which they stand, or the circum- 
stances under which the several 
statements are made, or the oppor- 
tunities the parties had of form- 
ing a correct judgment, or the 
counter-statements, or qualifying 
statements, which are generally 
found in close alliance with them. 
Happily, however, the writer nei- 
ther pretended nor stated this, till 
he had put forth his papers; this 
is amongst the convenient “ dis- 
tinctions,” (asthe schoolmen would 
call them) to which after-circum- 
stances have induced him to re- 
sort. This ex post facto law of cri- 
ticism, therefore cannot save him; 
for he has virtually told us, in many 
places, that he does lay great stress 
upon the fact, that he substantiates 
his assertions by an array of hostile 
testimonies. As he attaches so 
much importance, therefore, to the 
testimonies, as such, apart from the 
statements they embody, (for if he 
did not, it would not matter whether 
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those statements were made in his 
own words or in those of his oppo- 
nents,) it behoved him to give 
fairly the circumstances under 
which the parties wrote; and 
above all, the qualifications, and 
cautions, and counter-statements 
with which their admissions are 
accompanied. This, however, 
would have quite defeated the pur- 
pose for which they are adduced ; 
nay, would have converted the 
** cursing” into ‘ blessing,” since 
it would have shown that these 
very parties, who bear a candid 
and honourable testimony against 
the abuses of dissent, and who will 
neither disguise them nor apologize 
for them, believe, after all, that 
such abuses are mere abatements 
from the general excellence of the 
system, in no way disproving its 
substantial merits. All this is said 
upon the supposition—a supposition 
borne out by numberless passages, 
that the British wishes to pro- 
duce an impression by the character 
of his authorities as well as by the 
nature of their testimony. 

1 shall now beg to quote from 
the February Number my cata- 
logue of the several kinds of sub- 
terfuge and shuffling which this 
writer has resorted to in quoting 
Dissenting publications; and I 
think your readers will find spe- 
cimens of each in one or other of 
the instances I shall then adduce. 
I said that ‘* exceptions are stated 
as the general rule ; passages are in- 
sulated from the context ; qualifying 
or conflicting testimonies are disre- 
garded ; extracts are garbled ; what 
is local and temporary is represented 
as universal and permanent ; what is 
purely incidental is represented as 
the necessary effect of the system ; no 
allowance is made for the naturally 
strong expressions which a good man 
uses, when speaking of the defects 
of his own communion ; the warmth 
with which minds, which are suffer- 
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ing from some particular grievance, 
speak of that part of their system 
which has produced it, is appealed 
to as nothing more than the result 
of a calm and unbiassed judg- 
ment.” 
Now to the proof of this. In 
age 217 (May) of the ‘ British,” 
find half a page of quotations 
on the alleged deterioration of the 
Dissenting Ministry, to all which 
is attached ‘ Eclectic Review, 
1831, pages 465, 466.” Now the 
impression obviously intended to 
be produced by this (and such was 
the impression produced on my 
mind, and I will venture to say on 
that of every other reader of the 
British,) was, that these were the 
words of the EcLecTIc ITSELF— 
of one of the ‘‘ accredited” organs of 
dissent. Butno such thing. Af- 
ter some search, 1 found them to 
be part of a citation from the “ Re- 
marks” of a certain ‘* Layman,” 
then under review ; and I need 
not say (what none knows better 
than this accomplished master of 
quotation,) that a passage is not 
necessarily cited for commenda- 
tion. But it may be asked, did 
the Eclectic cite the passage for 
commendation? To this it would 
be sufficient to reply, that the 
British had no right (by the terms 
it has itself so strictly imposed on 
its opponents) to quote ‘* opi- 
nions,” (and the passage is almost 
wholly opinion;) nor to quote 
** individuals,”’ but the accredited 
organs of dissent; (to be sure, it 
has done its best to comply with 
this latter requisition, by implying 
that the passage is from the Eclec- 
tic;) nor to adduce evidence to 
which Dissenters demur; (and 
verily there is none to whom they 
would sooner demur than the 


** Layman ;”) but I do not rest 
upon this defence; I say, then, 
that the poems 

ward principally 


is brought for- 
for the purpose 
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of being subjected to LENGTH- 
ENED CRITICAL CENSURE; that 
the very citation is introduced by 
this remark ; ‘* the state of things 
amongst the Dissenters is thus 
described, we might say satirized, 
by the Layman ;” and is followed 
by the assertion, that though the 
Dissenting Ministry is ‘‘ very far 
from being in all respects, what it 
ought to be,” (as who would not 
affirm the same of the ministry of 
every communion.) 

“ We assert, and shall justify the as- 
sertion, that Independency is not charge- 
able with originating these evils; and 
further, that the Congregational ministry 
in this country is withal, at the present 
moment, on a par, in point of efficiency and 
moral respectability, with that of any other 
religious community in any part of the 
world. It is singular that, at the very 
time our Dissenting Layman is decrying 
the character of the ministry and the 
state of education among his own body, 
writers of other communions, are bearing 
testimony to the superiority of the regu- 
lations established among us.” 

The reviewer then proceeds ela- 
borately to make good these asser- 
tions, and stigmatizes the ‘ Lay- 
man’s” extravagances in the 
strongest terms! 


“ Half-edacated ministers, pulpit fops, 
beardless pedants, and rhapsodists are, 
no doubt, seen occasionally in dissenting 
pulpits ; but the question is,---.------ 
whether such things are so frequent 
oreng Com tionalists, and them only, 
as to characterize the dissenting ministry, 
and to afford an argument for the aban- 
donment of the Independent scheme of 
church polity. A person must either be 
very ill informed, or very much given to 
calumny, who should dare maintain this ; 
nor can we believe that our Layman 
means to be understood as going the 
ena which is required by his reason- 
ing.” 

Thus you see, gentle reader, the 
Eclectic Review denounces, in the 
strongest manner, the caricature 
representations of the ‘‘ Layman.” 
And yet the ** British” would fain 
have us believe that the sentences 
it quotes are those of the Eclec- 


tic! Such is the candour—the 
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courtesy of that ‘* mirror” of cri- 
tical knighthood, the British Ma- 
gazine! 

This same stratagem is resorted 
to (page 218,) where the writer 
again cites the ‘‘ Eclectic Review, 
page 491.” It is only our “ Lay- 
man.” In page 212, I find the 
British Magazine asserting, upon 
Mr. Ballantyne’s authority, that 
at least ‘one half of dissenting 
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resses on the minds of the better 
informed Dissenters. They con- 
template with sorrow the situation 
in which they are placed, and are 
filled with gloomy forebodings for 
the future.” (This comment, by 
the bye, justifies the remark I have 
already made, that the British 
Magazine is not citing mere facts, 
but is anxious to make an im- 
pression from the character and 


chapels have been the result of feelings of the witnesses themselves.) 


divisions,” and stating that Mr. 
Ballantyne is quoted as authority 
by the Eclectic Review ; now there 
is no proof that he is quoted as 
authority for the truth of this state- 
ment, in the Eclectic Review, al- 
though the statement itself is given. 
What he is quoted as an authority 
for, is to show that the ‘ spirit of 
division,” (whether it has been 
carried to this extent or not, is 
another question,) ‘‘ has impaired 
the efficiency of dissenting insti- 
tutions.” If it be said, that the 
** British” did not mean that Bal- 
lantyne was quoted as an authority 
for this particular statement, but 
generally, the opinion of the Eclec- 
tic on this subject, is best learn- 
ed from a note in the very same 
article; but which, of course, the 
*« British” knew nothing about. 

* We were sorry to notice in the first 
edition, and regret to see preserved in 
the present, an occasional boldness and 
broadness of assertion, a harshness and 
vehemence of language, and an unfair- 
ness of reasoning, quite unsuitable to a 
philosophical work; and many of the 
author’s statements and arguments it 
would not be difficult to refute.” 


In pages 214 and 215 of the 
May Number, I find the “ British” 
quoting a long passage from the 
“« Eclectic,” to prove the alleged 
fact—that dissent has lost ground 
in the upper classes of society. 
The quotation leaves off in the very 
midst of a paragraph, and the 
British Magazine thus proceeds: 
“There is much in all this that 

N.S, NO, 101, 


But what, gentle reader, is the 
sentence in the Eclectic, which 
immediately follows that with which 
the ‘‘ British” so advisedly termi- 
nates its quotation. In direct op- 
position to the above assertion of 
** gloomy forebodings,” &c. the 
Eclectic Reviewer says— 

€ Not that we have any fear with respect 
to the principles upon which our Dissent is 
Sounded. These, if the present race of In- 
fe emg eie were extinguished, would find 
other advocates.” 
The British well knows where 
to leave off ! 

Page 427, of the July Number, 
I find the British Magazine say- 
ing, ‘with hearts full of despon- 
dency, they acknowledge that 
the principles of the Congre- 
gational system have not been 
productive of all the benefit which 
might have been expected from 
them.—( Eclectic Review, 1832, p. 
137.” 

Now on this, I have to remark, 
1st. That the words quoted are 
not the words of the Eclectic, 


_but of a tract quoted in the Eclec« 


tic; and secondly, that our gar- 
bling critic has left out a few words, 
which greatly modify the meaning. 
I beg to supply, in L[talics, the 
words which this writer, for rea- 
sons of a very obvious nature, has 
left out. hat is really said is, 
“ That the principles of Congre- 
gationalism, though they have done 
much, have not done all that might 
be expected from aa ge And I 
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should like to know of what sys- 
tem this might not besaid? Yet, 
from the manner in which the 
* British” introdaces it, and from 
the context in which it stands there, 
one would think that the poor Dis- 
senters were mourning over the 
almost utter failare of their sys- 
tem. I think any candid mind 
would allow that this is the im- 
pression likely to be produced, 
and obvi intended to be 
produced. This instance is a 
specimen of our critic’s usual 
mode of proceeding; he, first of 
all, leaves out a few words, or 
sévets a sentence from the con- 
text, or disguises the design and 
object of the writer, and then, 
having given the citation a new 
bearing and aspect, completes 
the transformation by putting his 
own hypocritical comments upon 
it. 

I find another specimen of much 
the same kind of misrepresenta- 
tion, page 427. It is, in fact, the 
continuation of the passage last 

uoted. The words of the “ Bri- 
tish” are these : 

* But though alive to the defects and 
mischiefs of their own system, they are 
blinded by old associations against the 
daims of anyother. They seem ready to 
oye! Whe will shew us any good?’ and to 
relinquish all hope because good does not 
vome in the channel where they had ex- 
pected it. Viewing the religious world 
as rent and di into many parties, 
in none of which can they ree the 
Christian Church, they give up the whole 
as a mere ‘ apparatus of temporary ex- 
pedients,’ perceive nowhere ‘ the 
permanent instrumentality by which God 

consummate his work.’ (Eclectic 

eview, 1832, p. 134.) 

“Yet how can they reconcile it to 
themselves Fa this oe an (ta 
depressi Christianity 
do' they think that God re 
struggle in vain by themselves, and to 
hew out broken cisterns that will hold no 
water!” &c. &e. 

Now any one would imagine 
from all this, that the Eclectic Re- 
viewers, surrounded by the ruins 
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of Congregationalism, had aban- 
doned themselves to the profound- 
est melancholy, and had utterly 
despaired of the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the world—even though 
supported by the British Maga- 
zine. Your readers, therefore, 
would hardly recognize the real 
passage in the Eclectic, which the 
British has so exquisitely man- 
gled; they would be surprised to 
find, that so far from denying 
the utility and efficiency of pre- 
sent systems, the reviewer is only 
saying that he believes that be- 
fore the consummation of the 
Christian triumph, a modification 
of all systems (and in this he ex- 
pressly includes your beloved es- 
tablishment and episcopacy, Mr. 
Critic,) will take place; but that 
though present systems have not 
done ‘all,’ they have done 
‘much;’ ‘that they have been effi- 
cient amid every flaw and ground of 
exception ;” that though only “an 
accumulated apparatus of tempora- 
ry expedients,” yet ‘that they have 
been indispensable at present,” ** well 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
times,” —nay, he concludes by say- 
ing that the success of all this 
** confused, yet accordant, combi- 
nation of desultory and systematic 
effort has been great—all cireum- 
stances considered, miraculously 
great!” The words in Malics are, 
of course, those parts of the cita- 
tion from the Eclectic, which the 
British found it convenient to over- 
look. Inthe mean time, the im- 
Resing scene which the British 
agazine had painted of the 
Eelectic Reviewers whining over 
the failure of their own and every 
other system, and abandoning 
themselves to despair—is gone. 

In page 451 of the Supplement 
to the British Magazine, in an 
article entitled ‘‘ Objections to En- 
dowments considered,” I find the 
following sentence : 
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** But this is not all; I am prepared to 
show on the undeniable evidence of Dis- 
senters, that dissent is losing ground, 
that the church is rapidly gaining on the 
sectarians, and that they apprehend, that 
ere long they may be entirely absorbed 
in her communion.” 

The writer here, you see, 
Gentlemen, pledges himself to 
show, on the evidence of Dissenters 
themselves, that Dissent is, as a 
whole, on the decline; it is, you 
will observe, a general proposition ; 
now how does he prove this from the 
evidence of Dissenters themselves ? 
Why, chiefly by adducing ad- 
missions, that the Dissenters have 
lost ground in certain respects or in 
certain classes ; he quite forgets to 
tell us that the Eclectic Reviewers, 
whom he particularly quotes for 
this purpose, commence the very 
aE ig preceding that which 

e cites, by saying that 

‘The Congregational Dissenters of 

England occupy at this moment a high 
and honourable, but, in some respects, 
difficult and critical position. At no 
period, perhaps, had they a nobler op- 
portunity of justifying their principles, 
and obrviniy their generation.” 
Nay more, these witnesses, who 
are to condemn dissent out of their 
own mouth, rage the very para- 
graph the British has cited, by in- 
timating that it is ‘‘ in some respects” 
only that Dissenters have lost 
ground, and within four pages oc- 
cur the following sentences: 

‘¢We have been imperceptibly led into 


this digression. We were saying that, 


in some respects, the Congregational Dis- 


senters have been — ground and. 
n 


losing caste, as it were, in the nation. 
Yet it is true, notwithstanding, that 
their national importance was never so 
great ; their resources never appeared 
to be so considerable; and they never 
occapied so advantageous and honourable 
a position. As we have boldly and freely 
exposed their deficiencies, let us be 
suffered to indulge alittle in the foolish- 
ness of boasting,” &c. &c. 


This is the dissenting evidence 
which is to prove that ‘ dissent” 
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is on the decline ;—that is, evi. 
dence, which tells us that, in some 
respects, Dissenters have lost 
ground, but that in other and 
more important respects, they have 
gained ground!—Yes, says the 
innocent * British,” I prove it 
thus; I merely attend to the 
** some ee pons and shut out of 
the view of my readers ** the other 
respects,” 

had intended to offer some 
observations on a quotation or two 
brought forward for a similar pur- 
pose, from the Congregational 
Magazine, but finding that they 
consist of the “ merest opinions” 
I have not thought it worth while. 

Page 315, | find the following 
sentence : 

** Indeed, the best informed Dissenters 
are aware of the tendency of their 
system to produce schism. The Eclectic 

eview admits, that ‘ the too frequent 
recurrence to the much-misunderstood 
and much-abused right of suffrage, has a 
tendency towards turbulence, whether in 
secular or religious societies.’ (1831, 
p- 488.)” 

I beg leave to add the rest of the 
passage from the Eclectic: but 
*‘ we add with Mr. James,” that 

“ The election of our pastors and deacons 
by the people, and the admission of the 
people by each other, seem to be things so 
rateonal in themselves; and so easily ma- 
naged the ac principles of 
the Christian character, they are not 
to be surrendered because of the abuses to 
which they are incident by the imperfection 
of our nature,” &c. &e. 

Page 318, the British speaks 
thus: 

“A writer in the Congregational Ma- 
gazine deems it necessary to prove that 
Christian ministers ate not strictly and 
literally servants of their churches! He 
says, ‘ I fear the office of the minister is 
very far from being accurately under- 
stood or its claims to respect 
admitted : and that ee 4 _ - 
as it is frequently to fo- 
reign to its sense in the Word of God, 
---+He then proceeds to refute the er- 
roneous notion, and asks, in conclusi 
* Can churches in which the and 
the pastor have so comple changed 
2n2 
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places from the apostolical model, be 
apostolical ?’ (1829, pp. 364—368.) But 
we must pause—nothing can be added to 
the force of these statements. The dis- 
senting ministers are indeed ’ 
they are trampled in the dust, and there 
is every probability that they will become, 
as some Dissenters have prophesied, ‘a 


, 
a condition of the dissenting mi- 
nistry will be acknowledged by reflecting 
men to arise entirely from the principles 
of their own system.” 


pape ya think, ——- 
from the very general language 
here used, (the Dissenting Mi- 
nisters,” the condition of the 
** Dissenting Ministry,”) that all 
our congregations had an idea-that 
our ministers were literally, and 
in the lowest sense, servants ; and 
that ‘ the” ministers were com- 
lled to submit to the most pitia- 
le indignities. My alarm, how- 
ever, subsided, upon referring to 
the paper in question. I was 
somewhat comforted to find that 
the writer in the ‘ Congrega- 
tional” did not seem to take the 
matter to heart half so much as 
the British Magazine. It isa proof 
of disinterested compassion on the 
part of the British, for which Dis- 
senting Ministers cannot be too 
grateful—I find the writer in 
question stating, that he wrote not 
so much for the purpose of “ censure 
as inquiry ;” that he did not “‘anti- 
cipate any extensive mischief from 
misconceptions on the subject, 
though he suspected, there might be 
much mischievous conception,”&c. 
The simple fact is, aie ag 
that if there were only half a 
dozen instances of mi. ion on 
this subject, it was well worth 
while to write something about 
it, and endeavour to set peo- 
ple right. But it required all the 
ree ingenuity of the “* British 
ine” to argue the deplo- 

rable state of the Dissenting 
Ministry in general out of such a 
simple occurrence. But this is, by 
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no means, the first nor the twen- 
tieth proof I have had of the dex- 
terity with which he can draw a 
universal conclusion from parti- 
cular premises. 

In page 320, June Number, I 
find the British Magazine stating 
that a writer ‘‘ complains that ‘re- 
pentance’ is not enforced from the 
dissenting pulpits, and that the 
young ministers think not at all, or 
too little, of winning souls to 
Christ. . Congregational Mag. 
1825, page 184.” 

All this you see, Gentlemen, 
is put in the most general form, 
without limitation or qualification. 
The particular instances, the ex- 
ceptions, are magnified into the 
general rule: and it is obvious that 
it would not have answered the 
purpose of this writer to state the 
matter in another way. Jf he 
had merely stated what the writer in 
the Congregational says, that ‘* some” 
young ministers did not lay so much 
stress on the subject as they ought, 
or that it is not now so much enforc- 
ed as it was formerly,” (all which 
by the bye is mere matter of opi- 
i a man of common sense 
would have said, well, and admit- 
ting all this, what wonder? what 
wonder, if out of more than 2,000 
ministers, *‘ some” ministers—*‘some 
young” ministers—are found not 
insisting so much as they — 
on the topic of repentance? Do 
ali the ministers of the establish- 
ment, or of any other communion, 
insist on it as much as they ought? 
So the British, as usual, puts the 
matter in a general form, and talks 
of “repentance” not being enforced 
from dissenting pulpits, and about 
the young ministers thinking not at 
all, or but little, &c. I shall just 
give the quotations from the Con- 
gregational Magazine, printing in 
italics, as usual, the significant 
words which this honourable anta- 
gonist has omitted, 
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* An aged Christian once said to the 
writer of this paper, after preaching on 
repentance, ‘ I was glad to hear you on 
that subject; I think it is not now so 
mach enforced from the pulpit as it ought 
to be, or as our most useful ministers in 
former times used to do.’- +++ 

“Is it not too much the custom of 
some in the present times, and especially 
with some young ministers, to think what 
display of eloquence they shall make, 
what subjects they shall choose that are 
most pleasing, or how they may gain most 
applause and popularity ; while they pass 
over those things which are most hum- 
bling to the pride of man, forget to lay 
the axe at the root of the tree, and thin 
not at all, or too little, of winning souls to 
Christ.” 

In page 320, I find the British 
Magazine saying, “ It appears that 
the spirit of their churches is lead- 
ing to ‘ Unitarianism. Cong. Mag. 
1826, p. 451.” 

This, you see, is a fallacy, a dis- 
ingenuous artifice of precisely the 
same nature with that which I have 
just exposed. What the ‘ Con- 
gregational” really says is this— 
language most clearly implying 
that the instances to which it re- 
fers are the exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule. 

** Within your observation, are there 
not societies founded by the Noncon- 
formists, and once distinguished for their 
eminent piety, who, though they are pro- 
fessedly orthodox, still are fast sinking 
into Laodicean indifference ?-- +--+ ** 

* Let me ask again, Are there not 
amongst us churches of more recent 
establishment, where a state of negligence 
and formality fearfully prevails?” &c. 

Yes—* are there not some ?”— 
Again I say—what wonder ?—The 
British Magazine felt that this 
would be the natural question— 
and therefore takes care to gene- 
ralize the statement—* The spirit 
of their churches is leading, &c.” 

But the instances of this kind of 
trick are innumerable; it is the 
very craft by which this critic lives, 
The most ludicrous part of the 
whole is, that he winds all up by 
stating in the most general terms, 

‘* Such is dissent, as represented by its 
most devoted and zealous adherents. We 
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belold an uncontrollable multitude, rent 
with discord and schism, full of debate, 
of strife, and turbulence. Their minis- 
ters are degraded, and unable to stem 
the torrent of evil. We would ask whe- 
ther in such a state of things it may not 
be feared that heresy and infidelity will 
desolate them, and that vital religion will 
fade away,” &c. 

Here you see the most general 
and unqualified language is used. 
The writer knew very well, that 
unless he employed this artifice, 
he could not give evena semblance 
of truth to his representations ; ac- 
cordingly, where he forgets for a 
moment his usual trick of gene- 
ralization, nothing can be more 
inane, and inconclusive than the 
facts he brings forward. Thus I 
find him quoting the Congrega- 
tional Magazine to this effect, ‘that 
there are ministers to be found 
amongst us whose characters, to say 
the least, are very doubtful ;” and 
‘* that an esteemed minister in Es- 
sex during twenty seven-years al- 
together refused to administer bap- 
tism ;”—and every body asks, what 
of this? Are not such instances as 
these to be met with in every com- 
munion? Alas! for the “‘ Establish- 
ment” if we were to apply to it such 
a rigorous rule of judgment !—In 
order, therefore, to blind the mind 
to the inconclusiveness of such 
reasoning, our critic resorts to those 
juggling tricks which I have al- 
ready exposed ; that is to say, he 
either leaves a few words ont, or 
adds a little, or insulates the pas- 
sage, or supplies his own perverse 


_scholia ;—as to making allowance 


for the circumstances under which 
the parties wrote, that is of course 
quite out of the question. His 
great object is—with an ingenuity 
as admirable and as honest as that 
which led tothe ‘* regula duplex” 
of Mr. Bayes, to magnify excep- 
tions into general rules. 

And here I cannot but pause to 
reflect for a moment on the con- 
trast, a (contrast which might rea- 
sonably be expected,) between our 
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critic’s rule of judgment and one 
mentioned in scripture. For the 
sake of ten righteous men, God 
would have spared the cities of the 
plain; for the sake of tea unrigh- 
teous, our author rains down the 
‘fire and brimstone” of his malice 
upon a whole community. 

I have now, Gentlemen, gone 
through by far the principal quo- 
tations from the Eclectic and Con- 

regational ;—there are several, 
i perceive, from the Baptist Maga- 
zine; but as I have not that work 
by me, I cannot refer to it. But 
I have no doubt that this writer 
has maintained the same magna- 
nimous spirit of candour and cha- 
i throughout. 
ere is one book, however, which 
he has treated yet more unjustly 
than the “ Congregational” or the 
* Ecluctic,” and to rescue it from 
his fangs, I must extend this arti- 
cle to a few more paragraphs. It 
is a work displaying in many parts 
singular talent, and abounding in 
passages of great power and beau- 
ty, though a work of very unequal 
merit; it was written by one who 
impresses all who know him, not 
more with admiration of his genius 
than with respect and affection 
for his character.—Your readers 
will anticipate that I refer to Mr, 
Binney’s Life of Morell. It is not 
to be forgotten, however, that 
it was written when the author 
was much younger than he is 
now—under circumstances of very 
extraordipary nature, — circum- 
stances necessarily leading him 
to dwell upon and magnify par- 
ticular evils of dissent, and to dis- 
ualify him fora calm estimate of 
eir importance as compared with 
the excellencies of the system. 
All this we should think the Bri- 
tish Magazine writer knew, as 
they were so loudly proclaimed in 
those ‘‘ accredited organs” which 
he has been so diligent in ransack- 
ing: pay, we venture to say, that 
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he has read those articles carefully 
enough; only where it suits his pur- 
pose, he of course greatly prefers 
the works of individuals to the “ ac- 
credited organs” of dissent. How- 
ever, be this as it may, the work 
itself professes, as 1 shall shortly 
show, to be principally occupied 
with one view of the subject; this 
ought surely to have been in can- 
dour stated, by a writer professing 
to take up the subject generally,— 
professing to treat, forsooth, on the 
** present state of dissent” and on 
the “ principles of dissent.” I need 
hardly say that the British Maga- 
zine keeps all this carefully out of 
view. Again, incautions as some of 
Mr. Binney’s statements are, there 
are in almost every instance, pas- 
sages which guard and qualify 
them, or which show in what sense 
or with what limitations he wishes 
them to be understood. These 
passages of course the British has 
taken good care to suppress. But 
in addition to all the usual garb- 
ling tricks which the critic has 
played of — Mr. Binney, he 
as taken the liberty of applying to 
dissent alone, passages of a general 
character, and which the author 
tells us he intended to apply to all 
sects, This will appear before I 
have done. I now proceed to 
make good my assertions. At the 
bottom of page 317, and 318, I 
find the British Magazine quoting 
from Mr, Binney’s Life of Morell a 
passage beginning thus :— 


«The supreme object of the minis- 
try, in relation to the church, is to ang- 
ment, in the character of its members, the 
¢ plory that excelleth.’ But the tendency 
of many modern mistakes is to destro 
the very being and action of the office al. 
together. In the same persons there is 
often to be found such a disastrous com- 
bination of absurdities, as lead, in their 
legitimate operation, to the positive si- 
lence of an evangelical preacher. If you 
preach to + ree bl pape ought to preach, 
they are dissatisfied; if you preach to 
sinners, they are dissatisfied; angels do 
not require your instructions.’ ” 








- 
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Tt will be seen that this passage 
refers to the fact that the ministry 
of the gospel is liable to be defeat- 
ed in any community, by the per- 
verseness of human nature, as well 
amongst dissenters as amongst 
other classes of religionists. Yet 
from the connection in which it stands 
in the British, one would think 
—and it is obviously the writer’s 
intention to convey such impres- 
sion—that Mr. Binney was illus- 
trating simply one of the disastrous 
“principles of dissent.” It is very 
true that Mr. Binney penned the 
observations, from which these ci- 
tations are made with a more es- 
pecial reference to his own commu- 
nity, because it was to them, and 
for them, that he was moreimmedi- 
ately writing, but it is altogether 
unfair to lose sight of the fact, 
that these are not peculiarities ex- 
clusively of “dissent,”—the subject 
our adversary is professedly treat- 
Pep | flow out of human na- 
ture; and are more or less mani- 
fested in every section of the Chris- 
tian church. But the impression 
which this writer obviously wishes 
to convey, is something very dif- 
ferent from this. 

In page 318, I find the writer 
quoting a passage from Mr. Bin- 
ney, in which the effects produced 
upon the young ministerby absurd 
and extravagant expectations on 
the part of the people are described. 
Of course the conclusion intended 
to be conveyed is, that this is mach 
more general than it really is. This 
wat have been obviated, if the 
writer had thought properto append 
the following sentence, in reference 
to the cases Mr, Binney had just 
put. 


“These instances illustrate what is 
meant by absurd expectations. To the 
t reader they will instantane- 

ously suggest the whole of what the 
terms employed are intended to convey. 
They personify, as it were, two causes of 


occasional distraction in Independent 
charches.” 

But the crowning injustice is yet 
to come. Mr. Binney has some 
long, and in many parts, very elo- 
quent disquisitions on the character 
and effects of antinomianism, gene- 
rally, These of course the British 
Magazine leads us to suppose are 
intended to apply solely to dissent. 
Thus it says, page 320, 

“We are told that Antinomianism is 
‘extensively received and vigorously 
enforced.’ This heresy ‘ poisons the very 
fountain of morals :—its tendency, as un- 
blushingly avowed by some of its adhe- 
rents, is to destroy the fear of sin—to 
represent it as innocuous,’ and its in- 
fluence is so extensive that we read of 
* the devastations of the Antinomian pes- 
tilence.’ ” 

The object of the writer, you 
see, is to convey the notion that 
this pestilential heresy is ‘‘ exten- 
sively received and vigorously en- 
forced” amongst dissenters, chiefly 
and generally. Now what will 
think when I tell you that Mr. Bin- 
ney not only guards the above words 
by saying that it is ‘‘ in some places 
extensively received and vigorous- 
ly enforced,” but illustrates his 
meaning by referring more parti- 
cularly to its RAVAGES IN THE 
CuurcH oF ENGLAND UNDER 
THE PREACHING OF Dr. Haw- 
KER! I will quote the whole pa- 
ragraph, and you have then no- 
thing to do but to compare it with 
the above quotations from the Bri- 
tish; any comment will be unne- 
cessary. 

“That a set of notions—for to say 
system, would be a violation not only of 

riety of language, but of accuracy of 
idea; and would almost amount to a posi- 
tive f of mental alienation—that a 
set of notions, distinguished by this name, 
exist, and in some places are extensively 
received and vigorously enforced, is a 
fact of universal notoriety. In the west 
of England, I believe, they are most pre- 
valent, being sedulously disseminated by 
pre Ay wep ag countenanced and sustained 
by the zeal of a clergyman, whom, the reader 
will perhaps excuse my observing, I once 
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heard, but whom, from his dreadful fami- 
liarity with Deity, and his utter absurdity 
of conception, I hope I shall never be con- 
demned to hear again.” 

But I have not yet done with 
this quotation. You will observe 
that the “ British” points us to 
pages 212—218. [turned to page 
218, and found that Mr. Binney was 
still engaged with his general de- 
scription of Antinomianism, and 
that in fact, the reference set us 
down in the very midst ofa para- 
graph. Ha! thought I to myself, 
a writer so crafty has some special 
reasons for this, so I just turned 
over one more leaf and there found 
reposing, like Falstaff behind the 
arras, the following edifying para- 
graph;—the conclusion of Mr, 
Binney’s previous discussions. 

“This spirit is not confined to Dis- 
senting Societies; its operation is felt in 


many congregations of the Establishment ; _ 


and there, if the minister be a man of 
unaccommodating worth, it will find some 
pasoig to | agence way Wiener 
ever it appears, its genius and tendency 
are the S = ari a heat the foe of ali righ- 
teousness’ but that which, with its excep- 
tions, entirely destroys the necessity of 
any. Some may object to its occupying 
a pe! in our catalogue of evils, because 
it is not exclusively ours. We admit the 
propriety of the objection to a certain 
extent; not only a subordinate sect, the 
supreme one itself is equally favoured 
with its instructive visitations; but we 
specify it as one of the causes of Inde- 
pendent disorder, because its opportuni- 
ties of influence among us being more 
numerous and more extensive, it has, in 
fact, acquired importance in this par- 
ticular respect.” 

I had marked several other in- 
stances of the same disingenuous- 
ness; but I really get too weary 
of the disgusting task of anos 
them to prosecute it farther. 
shall merely so one sentence, in 
which Mr, Binney expressly tells 
us what was the design of his book. 
The sentence immediately precedes 
a passage which the British quotes 
with great exultation : though it, 
as usual, avoids all mention of this 
neutralizing preface. 
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“ Every thing has two aspects, and hence, 
lnipenting possesses one, in which are 
displayed all its apparatus of strength to 
prevent abuse, and all its provisions of 
counteraction to restore order; but THE 
SUBJECT OF THIS BOOK, LIMITS OUR 
ATTENTION AT PRESENT TO THAT 
OTHER ASPECT, in which its beauty and 
power are alike liable to be lost, iy the ex- 
citement of human passions and the preva- 
lence of human inconsistency.” 

Thus the ‘* British Magazine” 
has, without whispering a syllable 
of this fact, been employing a 
book, honestly and fairly avow- 
ing only to give one view of 
a great subject, for the purpose 
of illustrating a professedly com- 
prehensive view of the whole of that 
subject,—for the compilation of pa- 
pers, forsooth on the ‘‘ PRESENT 
STATE OF DisseNT” and “ THE 
PRINCIPLES OF DISSENT.” 

Whoever will ponder over the 
preceding extracts and my remarks 
upon them, will I think admit, that 
I have pretty well substantiated the 
charges which, in your February 
number, I brought against the 
British Magazine. 

As to the reasonings, if so they 
may be called, by which this writer 
has attempted to connect together 
and to illustrate the scraps which 
he has pilfered from Dissenting 
publications, I have said nothing ; 
for in truth they are beneath notice, 
A man who argues that the ‘‘vo- 
luntary system” cannot be justi- 
fied, because God has “ enjoined 
the association of men in a church,” 
—I say a man who could be im- 
paves upon by this palpable am. 

iguity in the word ‘* voluntary,” 
is notto be reasoned with. Why, 
he might as well argue that obedi- 
ence to the moral law of God can- 
not be voluntary, (though it is no- 
thing, if it be not voluntary), be- 
cause God has enjoined it. With 
his reasoning, however, | have no- 
thing to do; every man cannot be 
logical ; butevery man can exercise 
candour, charity, and regard for 
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truth ; and it is with his violations 
of these, that 1 am at present con- 
cerned, 

I cannot conclude this letter, 
without pointing your attention to 
the close of the paper in the June 
number, Our critic, it appears, 
after luxuriating on one of the 
richest banquets of calumny and 
misrepresentation which even his 
malice could provide for him, is 
seized with a sudden paroxysm of 
piety and devotion, and is disposed 
to offer up a prayer or two on be- 
half of Dissenters in their present 
supposed deplorable circumstances, 
Some persons will, perhaps, think, 
after perusing the preceding de- 
tails, that this was rather an odd 
moment for devotion; that it was 
hardly seasonable to address God 
just after he had been so ela- 
borately traducing his brethren. 1 
ceased to wonder, however, at this 
odd attempt to combine things so in- 
congruous, when I recollected that 
there wasone of old of whom it is 
said,—*‘ thou sittest and slanderest 
thine own mother’s son; and—thou 
thoughtest that God wasaltogether 
such an one as thyself!” 

This ill-timed transport of devo- 
tion, Gentlemen, reminded me of 
those pirates who we are told 
not only devoutly invoke the 
blessing of heaven on their en- 
terprizes of guilt and rapine, but 
upon their return home, duly re- 
turn thanks that it has smiled so 
propitiously on their crimes. 

However grateful Dissenters may 
feel for this compassionate spirit 
of intercession on their behalf, 
they may nevertheless be permitted 
to wonder at its earnestness, since 
the miseries which this ¢A0¢ agidoc, 
this ‘‘unfriendly friend” implores 
heaven to alleviate, have no ex- 
istence except in his own imagina- 
tion. So active is his benevolence, 
so boundless his compassion, that 

N.S, NO. 101, 
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sooner than they should want ob- 
jects for their exercise, he makes 
them. He not only volunteers his 
mediation for the wretched, but 
provides wretchedness, that he may 
not fill asinecure. He offers up 
his supplications for poor Dissent, 
but then he first of all mangles and 
murders it, that the pitiable spec- 
tacle may duly stimulate his devo-~ 
tion. He reminds one, of those 
Catholics, who, having committed 
murder, weary heaven with masses 
on behalf of those souls whom they 
have themselves prematurely sent 
to purgatory. But let us listen 
to his devotions. 


Their zeal only promotes the mis- 
chiefs which are annihilating them. 
Their struggles are like those of a 
dying man conscious that the seeds of 
dissolution are within him, aud that 
the hour of his departure js at hand. 
Who can refuse to join us in the prayer 
‘that divine grace may enlighten their 
souls, that this torrent of evil may be 
checked, and those principles which can 
alone give permanency to Christianity, 
may take root and flourish among 
them ?’”’ 


We have heard, Gentlemen, 
of some who “ mingled” human 
‘* blood with their sacrifices,” and 
of some, ‘‘whose prayers are an 
abomination to God.” Charit 
forbids me to class this writer with 
such men; but it does not forbid 
me to remind him, that in a certain 
book are to be found such words as 
these; “‘ If thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath ought against 
thee; leavethere thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be re- 
conciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” 

In Reach ene lige’ $20 EY I beg 
to say, that in wiping off the as. 

ersions of this nameless assailant, 

i am actuated by no animosity to 

the church of England; I should 

feel ashamed, indeed, in A way 
2 





to associate her cause with that of 
this miserable scribbler. If L could 
wish (to use a strong expression of 
Milton) any ‘ evil in the bitter- 
ness of my heart” to the church of 
England, it would be that she 
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might be cursed with the advocacy 
of such writers as he is. 
I am, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
Non. Con. 





ON THE PROPER PERSONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE 
CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGES. 


To the Editors—HaAvinc been 
hindered, by pressing engage- 
ments last month, from continu- 
ing the series of papers which you 
kindly allowed me to commence 
in your first Number of this year, 
[ now beg permission to resume 
them, by transcribing for inser- 
tion in your pages, the opi- 
nions of a late very able and ex- 
cellent minister belonging to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the much- 
Iamented Richard Watson.” I 
have alreatly, in your volume for 
1832, taken the liberty of animad- 
verting, not, I hope, in an un- 
friendly spirit, upon one passage 
of the extract below, but as the 
Opinions there expressed relate to 
a subject, at the present time, pe- 
culiarly interesting, and as they 
are entitled to great weight, as 
the opinions of a man of vigorous 
and acute mind, a close thinker, 
and a powerful, if not always 
a successful reasoner, I have 
thought it desirable to request your 
insertion of the entire passage, 
which I beg leave to employ as 
the foundation for a few remarks 
of my own. Hitherto I have 
acted the part of a mere chronicler, 
or collector of other men’s say- 
ings; my design, in the preced- 
ing papers, was rather to direct 
the attention of your readers to 





* From the $d volume of the Theolo- 
gical Institutes, published 1829. 





this important subject than to make 
your pages a vehicle for my own 
sentiments. But having hitherto 
failed in eliciting the communica- 
tions of any other correspondent, 
I shall venture to trouble you 
with a few introductory remarks 
upon the general question. 

A slight difference of opinion 
exists among Dissenters on the 
question, whether the open recog- 
nition of the marriage contract, 
which all civilized states have 
held necessary to constitute re- 
gular and legal marriage, should 
be merely a civil, or whether it 
should be also, if not wholly, a 
religious ceremony. In my view, 
I confess it appears a matter 
of comparative indifference, whe- 
ther civil or religious functionaries 
be employed on the occasion, 
provided no form of celebration 
specifically and formally religious, 
involving a direct and solemn act 
of worship, or encumbered with 
superstitious appendages, be im- 
_ by law upon all classes. 

he right of the state to prescribe 
a form, in which the marri co- 
venant shall be expre », has 
not been disputed. Let a form, 
in every respect suitable an 
propriate to the occasion, @ 
dying, in a brief compass, the. 
stance of the mutual engage 
between the parties, be preset 
by law, founded on the 
principles of natural and 0 
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versal religion,—as the being of a 
God, an overruling providence, 
a future state of retribution: 
this will be equally consistent 
with the religious principles and 
theological opinions of Jews, 
Deists, and Unitarians, as with 
those of orthodox Christians. Let 
it, for instance, be introduced by 
such words as these, “I ..... 
do, in the presence of Almighty 
God, the Searcher of all hearts, 
and the Judge of all mankind,” 
and concluded by such words as 
these, * till it shall please God 
in his providence to separate us 
by death.” 

Let us suppose that some such 
form as this were required to con- 
stitute the essential part of the 
marriage contract, (so far as the 
state is concerned in Great Bri- 
tain,) to be observed in all cases, 
It would be of little consequence, 
in my judgment, whether the per- 
son made responsible for its regular 
administration, were the religious 
instructor of the parties, or a civil 
officer, appointed by law, espe- 
cially if, in the latter case, they 
would immediately follow it up 
by a religious service. On the 
other hand, I am at a loss to con- 
ceive where is the objection to a 
minister of religion being employ- 
ed to perform the legal ceremony, 
if he is to officiate at all on the 
occasion. The prejudice, if it be 
a prejudice, in favour of being 
married by a minister, appears to 
me, I confess, a natural and in- 
nocent one, if it be not the result 
of a laudable and proper feeling. 
At all events, it is eee pre- 
valent, I believe, among all classes 
of orthodox nonconformists; and 
if the clergymen of the endowed 
Church are employed, by law, in 
the celebration of matrimony, why 
should not regular and respectable 
Dissenting Ministers have the 
same power, so long as the state 
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chooses to employ religious rathet 
than civil functionaries for the 
purpose ? 

The following is the extract from 
Mr. Watson’s book : 

** Whether marriage be a civil or 
a religious contract has been a 
subject of dispute. The truth 
seems to be that it is both. It has 
its engagements to men, and its 
vows to God. A Christian State 
recognizes marriage as a branch of 
public morality, and a source 
of civil peace and strength. It 
is connected with the peace of 
society by assigning one woman 
to one man, and the state protects 
him, therefore, in her exclusive 
a wpa Christianity, by al- 
owing divorce in the event of 
adultery, supposes, also, that the 
crime must be proved by proper 
evidence before the civil magis- 
trate; and lest divorce should be 
the result of unfounded suspicion, 
or be made a cover for license, 
the decision of the case could 
safely be lodged nowhere else. 
Marriage, too, as placing one 
human being more completely 
under the power of another than 
any other relation, requires laws 
for the protection of those who 
are thus so exposed to injury. The 
distribution of society into fami- 
lies, also, can only be an instru- 
ment for promoting the order of 
the community, by the cognizance 
which the law takes of the head of 
a family, and by making him re- 
sponsible to a certain extent, for 
the conduct of those under his in- 
fluence. Questions of property 
are also involved in marriage and 
its issue. The law must, there- 
fore, for these and many other 
weighty reasons, be cognizant of 
marriage ; must: prescrite various 
regulations respecting it; require 
publicity of the contract; and 
guard some of the great injunc- 
tions of religion in the matter by 

202 
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penalties. In no well-ordered 
state can marriage, therefore, be 
so exclusively left to religion as to 
shut out the cognizance and con- 
trol of the state. But then those 
who would have the whole matter 
to lie between the parties them- 
selves, and the civil magistrate, 
appear wholly to forget that mar- 
riage is a solemn religious act, 
in which vows are made to God 
by both persons, who, when the 
rite is properly understood, en- 
gage to abide by all those laws 
with which he has guarded the in- 
stitution; to love and cherish each 
other; and to remain faithful to 
each other until death. For if, at 
least, they profess belief in Chris- 
tianity, whatever duties are laid 
upon husbands and wives in Holy 
nioten, they engage to obey, 
by the very act of their contract. 
ing marriage, The question, then, 
is, whether such vows to God as 
are necessarily involved in mar- 
riage, are to " left between the 

ies and God privately, or whe- 
er the ought to y publicly 
made before bis Ministers and the 
Church. On this the Scriptures 
are silent; but though Michaelis 
has showed* that the Priests under 
the law were not appointed to 
celebrate marriage; yet in the 
practice of the modern Jews, it is 
a religious ceremony, the chief 
Rabbi of the synagogue being 
present, and prayers being ap- 
pointed for the oecasion.t This 
renders it probable that the cha- 
racter of ceremony under the 
law, from the most ancient times, 
was a religious one, The more 
direct convection of marriage with 
religion in Christian States, by as- 
signivg its celebration to the mi- 
nisters of religion, appears to be a 
very beneficial custom, and one 


* Commentaries on the Laws of Moses. 
+ Allen’s Modern Judaism. 
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which the state has a right to en- 
join. For since the welfare and 
morals of society are so much 
interested in the performance of 
the mutual duties of the married 
state; and since those duties have 
a religious as well as a civil cha- 
racter, it is most proper that some 
provision should be made for ex- 
plaining those duties; and for this 
a standing form of marriage is best 
adapted. By acts of religion, also, 
they are more solemnly impressed 
upon the parties. hen this is 
prescribed in any State it becomes 
a Christian cheerfully, and even 
thankfully, to comply with a cus- 
tom of so important a tendency, 
as matter of conscientious sub- 
jection to lawful authority, al- 
though no scriptural precept can 
be pleaded for it. That the cere- 
mony should be confined to the 
Clergy of an established Church 
is a different consideration. We 
are inclined to think that the re- 
ligious effect would be greater, 
were the ministers of each reli- 
gious body to be authorised by 
the State to celebrate marriages 
among their own people, due pro- 
vision being made for the regular 
and secure registry of them, and 
to prevent the civil laws respecting 
marriage from being evaded,” 

If I rightly understand Mr, 
Watson's meaning in the last sen- 
tences of the above extract, I can- 
not agree with him that the state 
may justly im the marriage 
service alente by the endowed 
Church upon all classes, or upon 
any class of Dissenters, ere 
that service perfectly unexcep- 
tionable, or even undeniably ex- 
cellent, on what principle can it be 
reconciled with religious liberty, 
that persons who do not belong to 
a church, erroneously called ** the 
Church of England,” should be 
thus compelled to submit to its 


authority, and conform to one of 
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the most solemn ceremonial ob- 
servances prescribed by its ritual? 
If matrimony is pronounced by 
the voice of public opinion, a 
religious affair, at least let To- 
leration be maintained inviolate— 
let the law be consistent with itself 
as well as with the rights of con- 
science. Let not the legislature 
take away with the left hand what 
it had previously given with the 
right. Let every sect be allowed 
liberty to celebrate, religiously, 
the marriages of its members, ac- 
cording to their own views and 
principles, and by such forms as 
they approve, and let the state 
only prescribe civil circumstances 
and accompaniments. Dissenters 
will cheerfully comply with any 
requisites of a civil nature that 
may be enjoined, But in reference 
to this matter, enongh has al- 
ready been said and written; it 
only remains that something de- 
cisive and effectual be done, I 
fully accord with the advice given 
to Dissenters in your last Num. 
ber, not to trust to any administra- 
tion, or (I will add,) to any indivi- 
dual member of parliament, but 
to take their own cause into their 
own hands; to place themselves 
in direct communication with their 
representatives generally, to send 
up petitions expressed in strong 
but respectful language, and giving 
due prominence to their more 


ON PULPIT 


To the Editors, —G&NTLEMEN, 
Permit me, without further pre- 
face, to call your attention to asub- 
ject which I deem of great import- 
ance, the Pulpit Delivery of Dis- 
senting Ministers, The thrice-re- 
peated answer of Demosthenes to 
the question, what is the first, the 
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peculiar and pressing grievances. 
If a battle must be fought for our 
religious liberties with the powers 
of bigotry and intolerance in the 
high places, let us boldly enter the 
field of action, and at least prove 
that we deserve to be free. As [ 
hope your next number will con- 
tain some announcement from the 
United Committee, lately formed 
in London, 1 will not venture to 
advert to their proceedings. The 
eyes of Dissenters, in all parts of 
the country, are upon them, and 
they will, I hope, prove them- 
selves worthy of the confidence re- 
posed in them. May we not ho 
also, that the annual meeting (to be 
held on the 7th of ays) of the 
Congregational Union, will make, 
at least, a public declaration of 
its views and feelin in refe- 
rence to the claims of | Dissenters, 
upon a liberal government and a 
reformed parliament, and the duty 
devolving upon them, in reference 
to those claims, at the present mo- 
mentous juncture? To me, it ap- 
pears, that we are not permitted, 
as Christians, to continue slaves, 
when we have reason to believe 
that, by a strenuous effort, we 
might obtain the liberty of our 
consciences, “ If thou mayest be 
free, use it rather.” 
“ Byipe turpi 


Colla jugo. Liber, liber sum, dic, age.” 


DELIVERY. 


second, the third thing in oratory ! 
* Delivery ;” shows the high place 
to which he assigued it; and every 
attendant on public worship kuows 
that an animated agreeable man- 
ner excites attention, which the 
most logical aud elaborate dis- 
course without it fails to produce. 














How often, for example, do we 
hear the remark, the sermons of 
Mr. so and so, are excellent, but 
he is so rapid that we cannot fol- 
low him, or slow even to tedious- 
ness, or monotonous, or too varia- 
ble in cadence, or he hesitates ; or is 
inaudible at the beginning, or close 
of his sentences ; or he has provin- 
cialisms, or is too loud, or too low ; 
or it may be he has some ungraceful 
gesture, by rising, or stooping, or 
twisting, or beating the Bible, or 
some awkward motion of the arms, 
endangering perhaps the lamps or 
candles; or some distortion of 
countenance. Now, in regard 
to preaching, I apprehend it is 
the business of our Academical 
Institutions to teach two things— 
what to say—and how to say it ;— 
and consequently to correct the 
faults to which reference has been 
made. Permit me, however,to ask, 
whether adequate provision is made 
for securing the latter object ? In 
some of the Academies, 1 under- 
stand the students in rotation read 
a sermon weekly before the tutor 
and their fellow students in the 
College Hall; and this may fall 
to the lot of each perhaps twice in 
the year—and that the Tutor has 
scarcely a 4 if any other oppor- 
tunity of hearing the Students 
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preach, if preaching this may be 
called. 

If the defects referred to really 
do exist, and I fear they cannot 
be denied, it devolves rather upon 
the conductors of ministerial edu- 
cation than upon me to discover 
the remedy. Perhaps, however, I 
may be allowed to suggest, that the 
Tutors should very frequently hear 
each Student preach to Congrega- 
tions, and make his manner the sub- 
ject of private and affectionate re- 
mark, so as to remove the diffi- 
dence the presence of the Tutor 
often inspires—that the assistance 
of the Teacher of Elocution should 
be made as efficient as possible, 
and that the Students should fre- 
quently be cautioned against be- 
coming servile imitators, and par- 
ticularly of the faults of popular 
preachers, 

I should not have selected the 
columns of a public journal for 
these remarks, if I had known in 
what way to draw the attention 
of the proper parties to the sub- 
ject, and am in the hope that some 
abler pen will follow up the sub- 
ject. 

T remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
A LAYMAN. 

Devon, March 21, 1833. 





POETRY. 





ON THE DAY OF ASCENSION, 


By Jeremy Taylor. 
He is risen higher, not set; 
a 


Inde 


cloud 


Did, with his leave, make bold to shroud 
The San of Glory from Mount Olivet. 

At Pentecost, he’ll show himself again ; 
When every ray shall be a tongue 

To speak all comforts, and inspire 

Our souls with their celestial fire ; 
That we the saints among 


May ting, and love, and reign, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Two Letters, by ‘‘ Fiat Justitia,” Author 
of a Letter to the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
W. Noel, in Reply; the First to a 
Church who cond hin for going 
too far ; the Second toa Dissenter, who 
expostulates with him for not going far 
enough; with an Appendix, §c. n- 
don: Holdsworth and Ball. 1832. 

(Concluded from page 171.) 


IN a recent number we briefly in- 
troduced this pamphlet to the notice 
of our Readers, expressing our 
opinion as to the first of the two 
letters, and giving an abstract of 
the multifarious contents of the 
second letter and the appendix. 
We now advance to the more deli- 
cate and difficult business of dis- 
cussing the leading sentiments and 
principles contained in the latter 
part of the work before us, We 
approach this discussion, not, in- 
deed, with the smallest unwilling- 
ness to record our deliberate judg- 
ment, but with a strong sense of 
the difficulty of attaining, on sub- 
jects like these, the true jerpoy 
apioroy, and an absolute despair of 
giving anything like general satis- 
faction to that Argus-eyed and 
many-headed body, the religious 

ublic. For, while there is scarce- 
y in the whole field of theological 
speculation one retreat so peaceful 
as to be really unvisited by the 
«*jllwtabile murmur” of controversy, 
the arena into which we now de- 
scend is beyond all others : 


With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery 
arms.” 





If atheory of the divine attribates, 
propounded by one right reverend 
theologian, be extolled as of ines- 


timable worth by a second, and de- 
nounced as atheistical by a third, 
we suspect that the luckless being 
who undertakes to arbitrate on 
matters of church polity and disei- 
pline, must possess a temperament, 
to say the least, sufficiently san- 
guine, if he augur favourably 
either of the success of his media- 
tion, or the gratitude of the bellige- 
rents. The grey-headed experience 
of reviewers, however, bas learned 
to look with a magnanimous imper- 
turbability on the thanklessness of 
those to whom they are called to 
administer either chastisement or 
instruction; so that, like their pro- 
totype of the iron flail, in the Faery 
Queen, they go forth distributing 
impartial justice on every side, con- 
vinced that the most intractable of 
mal-contents, if he should ever re- 
turn to his right mind, will render 
them all the reverence and grati- 
tude which they so richly deserve. 

We are certainly not going to 
chastise our friend, Fiat Justitia, 
and that too, for more reasons than 
one, but principally because he does 
not deserve it. But we shall as cer. 
tainly feel it our duty to put a few 
questions to him, and, peradvea- 
ture, even to offer a little advice. 
We hope that this vo or ony ment 
will not be overpoweringly appal- 
ling, which is, Indeed, the less to 
be apprehended, because if every 
thing which we hear be true, he 
is himself a member of the 
Holy Loquisition of Literature, 
the invisible corporation of Re- 
viewers, the very mention of whom 
strikes so salutary @ terror into 
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the minds of authors and author- 
lings. 

While we fully concur in all the 
reasons which our author has as- 
signed* for his dissent from the 
English Establishment, we are 
afraid that all which he has said 
upon this topic will not gain him 
much credit with any of the eccle- 
siastico-political parties of the day. 
There is enough to rouse the ire of 
the Christian Observer, the mildest, 
we take it, of our Church periodi- 
cals; there is not enough to satisfy 
the Congregational Magazine, the 
meekest of course among Dissenting 
publications. A tythe of what he has 
alleged against the Church of Eng- 
land, nay, the bare fact, that he is 
not a member of her communion, 
would have sufficed to consign him 
to the cruelty of her tender mercies; 
for the members of that apostoli- 
eal society, while they fight like 
Crusaders and Saracens among 
themselves, and that, too, on almost 
every point of doctrine and disci- 
pline, are strikingly unanimous in 
their anathemas against every one 
from without, who betrays a doubt 
of the sanctity and perfection of 
the Establishment. The Dissen- 
ters, again, may, we think, reason- 
ably complain that our author has 
not carried out his principles to 
anything like a just and requisite 
extent. We are no friends a 

ropensity so characteristic of the 
voditative recluse, to pursue an 
abstract principle to the extreme 
verge of possibility—to demand 
mathematical simplicity and exact- 
ness in matters so infinitely com- 

licated as the business of actual 
lite—to sacrifice every dictate of 
prudence, and the dearest interests 
of mankind, to the mere specula- 
tive consistency of an air-built sys- 
tem. But there is a medium be- 
tween theoretical extravagance and 
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practical inconsistency, and this 
medium we do not think our author 
has been very successful in observ- 
ing. If we do not go to Laputa 
to have our clothes made with the 
help of a sextant, and a table of 
logarithms, there is no reason why 
we should desert our own tailors 
for the exquisite artisans of the 
Hottentots or the Esquimaux. 

We are a little jealous of our 
author’s “‘wise and holy expedi- 
ency,” under which he proposes to 
adapt and modify the ‘‘ important 
general principles of the New Tes- 
tament.” It is easy to say, that 
whatever is “ wise and holy” will 
prove not only innocent, but salu- 
tary, and we are far from suspect- 
ing that our author contemplated 
any other result than this, when he 
recommended expediency as our 
guide and rule. But the ‘‘ expe- 
diency” which deserts the precept 
and example of the apostles, has 
hitherto been nothing better than 
the parent and the sponsor of a 
brood of monsters, The most de- 
testable abominations of Roman 
and of English prelacy, the very 
evils which at this moment are 
preying upon the vitals of religion, 
corrupting the purity, dissolving 
the union, paralysing the energies 
of the Christian Church, originated 
in this principle, and have all along 
been defended on the same pretext. 
Of expediency on the great uni- 
versal scale, and in such matters as 
the constitution and government of 
the church, we hold that human 
reason, at the best, is a weak and 
insufficient judge beforehand. That 
man must be strangely ignorant, 
both of history and of human na- 
ture, who has not observed that 
measures, both of civil and eccle- 
siastical ie which in theory 
appear prolific of nothing but 
good, are often found upon experi- 
ment either utterly impracticable, 
or pregnant with incalculable mis~ 
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chief. ‘ What, then,” it may be 
asked, ‘‘ because we cannot ensure 
success are we not to pursue it? 
Because we are not infallible and 
omniscient, are we not to use our 
faculties, imperfect as they are, for 
the best?” Undoubtedly, if we 
have no higher guidance, if the 
Almighty, in this as in other things, 
has left us to the unaided use of 
our own powers, to devise and in- 
vent for the best, to lay our own 
plans, or to discover and rectify our 
own mistakes. But this, we con- 
tend, is not our real situation. We 
have, it appears to us, a divine pre- 
script to direct us in the formation 
and management of our religious 
societies, te abandon which, under 
pretence of making the best use of 
our reason, is, in our judgment, 
utterly absurd, presumptuous, and 
ungrateful. It would be foolish, 
we admit, for a blind man te throw 
away his staff, because, at the best, 
it is but an imperfect substitute for 
sight, but he, who, for this reason, 
should choose to close his eyes 
against the light of heaven, and in 
pure confidence of the miraculous 
virtues of his staff, should grope 
his way amidst a self-created dark. 
ness, ought not to complain, we 
think, if now and then he wanders 
from the road, or, peradventure, 
stumbles over a precipice. But 
where, it is asked, where is this re- 
vealed directory ? We answer con- 
fidently, in the apostolic institutions, 
as exhibited in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and still further cleared 
from mystery in the lucid and deci- 
sive admonitions of the epistles. 
We are astonished, we confess, 
when men of sense and piety 
profess their inability to discover 
in the New Testament, a fixed and 
modelled constitution of the Chris- 
tian church. What reason is there 
to suppose that any one of the 
apostolic churches was differently 
constituted or differently governed 
N.S. NO. 101, 
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from the rest? They were planted, 
we acknowledge, in widely dis- 
similar situations; and if * an im- 
portant difference in circumstances” 
(the eternal pretext for all sorts of 
antiscriptural innovations) could 
justify a varying form or a varying 
administration of the church, there 
were the amplest grounds for both 
in the days of the apostles. What! 
Were the ‘‘ circumstances” so pre- 
cisely alike in the different regions 
which were full of the labours of 
the first teachers of the gospel? 
Was Corinth the express image of 
Jerusalem, or Smyrna the fac- 
simile of Rome? Had the policy 
of the apostles been of that chame- 
leon complexion, of that ductile 
flexibility, which is so strongly re- 
commended to us, ‘* Jliacos intra 
muros,” and (proh !) “extra,” 
why truly the Christian world 
might have resembled nothing 
so much as the ‘ wayvrorwhtor 
wohtrewyv,” the bazaar of polities, of 
which Plato speaks with so sar- 
castic an irony, or the Abbé 
‘ Sieyes’ ‘ pigeon-holes full of 
constitutions ready-made.” But 
we find in fact, that under all these 
diversities of local situation, of se- 
cular government, of manners, 
usages, civilization, and religion, 
the same beautiful simplicity ob- 
tained in all the apostolic instita- 
tions. They exhibited, in short, a 
perfect identity of church polity 
and discipline. 

It is mere idleness, or something 
worse, to produce the minute, un- 
avoidable diversities of methods 
and arrangements in the early his- 
tory of the church, as justifications 
of a dereliction of the precedent 
and institute of the apostles in 
fixing the character, the offices, 
and the discipline of the church. 
A few months ago, a Church 
of England periodical wisely 
asked us, whether the apostles 
knew any thing of such an aa 
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as that of the Classical Tutor 
in Highbury College; and even 
our friend Fiat Justitia has 
something to the same effect in 
the pamphlet before us. We 
wonder that our learned brethren 
of the Christian Observer did not 
also ask whether, supposing a mi- 
nister of the Gospel were now to 
visit Troas, it would not be incum- 
bent on him, at his departure, to 
leave his cloak and his manuscripts 
behind him? Were minutie of 
this kind, we ask, attended to with 
rigour even under the law? Did 
the captive Jews in Babylon ob- 
serve to the letter all the inferior 
ordinances of the Mosaic ceremo- 
nial? And if they did not, would 
these partial innovations in matters 
not affecting the great principles 
and provisions of their institute, 
would these, by parity of reasoning, 
have justified them in abolishing the 
office of high-priest, of introducing 
a ministry superior even to his, or 
appropriating any part of the offer- 
ings at the temple of Baal to 
the support of their own religion ? 
If it could be proved that the laws 
and polity ordained by the apostles 
arose out of any temporary pecu- 
liarity of circumstance, we fully 
admit that the precedent would not 
be binding as a statute on their 
successors. For this reason we 
have always thought Mr. Robert 
Haldane’s insisting on the kiss of 
charity a most laughable absur- 
dity. The deosculations of the 
ancients (as Johnson would have 
phrased it) signified nothing more 
than is expressed in our shaking 
by the hand. The one usage 
is a fair translation (if we may 
so speak) of the other; and if 
Mr. Haldane is determined to re- 
volutionize the manners of the 
modern church by a return to one 
of these ancient customs, he ought 
in consistency to go much farther. 
We greatly doubt, whether, on his 
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principles, he is justified in sitting 
down at the Lord’s table, instead 
of reclining; and we seriously re- 
commend him to consider whether 
he can defend so unapostolic an 
address as ‘* How d’ye do?” and 
ought not rather to substitute in 
all cases the primitive ‘‘ yampe.” 

But in adhering to the aposto- 
lical constitution of the church, we 
deny that we are chargeable with 
any of the grotesque absurdities 
of the fierce polemic of Edinburgh. 
We deny that there is any thing in 
these wise and beautiful institutions 
which affixed them peculiarly to 
the days of the apostles. We 
maintain, on the contrary, that 
they embody the very spirit of 
simplicity and catholicism. Their 
character, their genius renders 
them essentially the reverse of all 
that is local and temporary. A 
cumbrous hierarchy, a splendid 
ceremonial, a church incorporated 
with a civil goverument of a pecu- 
liar form,—these are by nature 
anti-catholic and sectarian. But 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the 
New Testament, projected by an 
infinite wisdom, and wearing on 
their front a divine simplicity and 
loveliness, have every where 
adapted themselves to all the vary- 
ing circumstances of mankind ; and 
outlasting all the poor inventions 
of man, will assuredly be found at 
the last, without spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing. 

These, we believe, were the 
sentiments and principles of the 
the whole body of Congregational 
Dissenters, not many years ago; 
and we trust that they are retained, 
even now, by the great majority 
amongst us. But the present day, 
prolific of theological paradox 
and novelty, beyond the example 
of all former ages, has produced a 
new species of pseudo-indepen- 
dency which, though almost un- 
described and unclassed as yet, 
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is propagating itself in various di- 
rections, and showed, some time 
since, signs of vigour and of pro- 
bable longevity. We are anxious, 
we confess, to see what we con- 
sider the genuine principles of 
nonconformity maintained in their 
uncorrupted simplicity; and are 
sorry when we find a man of ge- 
nius and piety like Fiat Justitia, 
lending his powerful aid to such 
heresies. 

Such being our opinions as to 
the permanent obligation of abid- 
ing by the institutions of the apos- 
tles, our author will hardly be 
surprised to find that we are not 
violently enamoured of his project 
of an unestablished Episcopacy. 
That it would be much less perni- 
cious than the corrupt and tyran- 
nical Kpiscopacy of the Anglican 
Church, we willingly admit. 
Nor are we disposed to question 
that some of the good consequences 
which Fiat Justitia anticipates 
from such a movement might pos- 
sibly ensue. But we believe they 
would be extremely short-lived ; 
and dearly purchased, at the best. 
‘* The novelty of the spectacle,” 
might, it is true, ‘* excite atten- 
tion;” attention might ‘“ lead to 
inquiry; and inquiry” might “ ter- 
minate in attachment,” (p. 57.) 
These are results which may rea- 
sonably be expected from any 
simultaneous movement of a body 
of good men, no matter from what 
they separate, or to what they at- 
tach themselves. We are firmly 
persuaded that not a few worldly- 
minded, and that some immoral 
persons have reaped incalculable, 
immortal benefit from the commo- 
tion excited in Scotland by Messrs. 
Erskine and Campbell. We should 
not be surprised to hear that even 
Mr. Irving’s portentous singulari- 
ties had, in some cases, done good 
“‘by exciting attention.” And 
wherever spiritual benefits are 
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conferred, we trust we can say, 
that * therein we do rejoice, yea, 
and will rejoice.” Bat if, on this 
ground, we be requested to coun- 
tenance the doctrine of universal 
pardon, or to patronize the un- 
known tongues, we must beg to be 
excused. We do not dovbt that 
many of the Evangelical clergy, 
as things now stand, exert a much 
mightier influence, and exert it for 
good, than they could possibly 
command, were they under any 
pretext to separate from the Esta- 
blishment. But we do not, on 
that account, refuse to join in the 
Miltonic malediction upon “ that 
godless and oppressing govern- 
ment,” of which he prayed that, 
sinking under ** a dead sea of sub- 
version, she might never in this 
land rise more to afflict the holy 
reformed church, and the elect 
people of God.” 

Our author’s ideas on the sub- 
ject of state benefactions to diffe- 
rent religious communities appear 
to us the most extraordinary and 
indefensible part of his specula- 
tions. While we are entirely of his 
opinion that “ church-property is 
the property of the nation,” and 
while we agree that, within certain 
limitations, ‘* Government is the 
ultimate trustee of all benevolent 
bequests,” we must enter our pro- 
test against the notion of assisting 
even “all evangelical denomina- 
tions,” by grants from the public 
exchequer. It is perfectly true 
that the Church of England has 
not, in equity, the shadow of a 
claim upon the riches which she 
wrested trom the Roman Catholics. 
And, on the principles by which - 
she has all along attempted to jus- 
tify her acts of greedy and iniqui- 
tous spoliation, she might herself 
be denuded to-morrow of every one 
of her own endowments. But it 
is certainly something novel for an 
avowed Dissenter even to appear to 
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advocate a system of grants from 
the government in aid of volun- 
tary religious associations. In 
principle, this appears to us 
altogether unjust; and the very 
first attempt to carry it into effect, 
would prove its utter impractica- 
bility. It is the ‘* Church of 
Christ” which, according to our 
author's scheme, is to be thus as- 
sisted ; and by the Church of Christ 
he means “ all evangelical deno- 
minations.” But what right, we 
mean, what moral right, has the 
government to invigorate and re- 
inforce evangelical denominations 
alone, from resources contributed 
by the millions to whom every 
thing evangelical is either a jest or 
an abomination? To say nothing 
of declared Socinians and infidels, 
with what colour of justice could 
we tax the High Church party in 
England, or those who call them- 
selves the Moderates in the Kirk 
of Scotland, in support of princi- 
ples which they ialioan to be false, 
mischievous, and absurd? We 
have certainly no very great re- 
spect for the clerical dignitary, 
who, some years ago, published 
in the Edinburgh Review, his slan- 
derous and blasphemous attacks 
upon Methodism and Missions. 
But we should really consider any 
authoritative demand upon his 
pocket on behalf of the sects who 
are honoured by his contempt, to 
be neither more nor less than a 
legal robbery. As to the practical 
difficulties in acting out this Uto- 
pian dream of our author's, they 
would be found “ in numbers num- 
berless,” and altogether insur- 
mountable. Into what inextrica- 
ble perplexities would the civil 
government be thrown, if called to 
decide which denomination is evan- 
elical, and which is the reverse! 
hat schisms in the cabinet! 
what uproars in Parliament! 
Adjurations from Lord Roden ! 
sarcasms from Lord King! Lord 
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Eldon melting into tears, and 
Bishop Philpotts breathing out 
threatnings and slaughters! Mr. 
Hume denouncing all religious 
observances as ‘* humbug,” and 
Mr. Percival giving the House a 
taste of the unknown tongues ! 
§ A universal hubbub wild 
Ofstunning sounds aud voicesall confused;’ 
enough, io all reason, to upset the 
firmest ministry, and ‘“ fright the 
isle from its propriety.” But sup- 
posing these preliminary difficul- 
ties overcome, a perfect standard 
of evangelical theological de- 
nominations obtained, and our 
author’s principle of assisting none 
but evangelical denominations ad- 
mitted and applied. Are all evan- 
gelical denominations to be thus 
befriended? Yes, all. ** lt would 
be wrong to confine that assistance 
to one sect.” What! The Com- 
mittee in Sackville Street? The 
disciples of Dr. Hawker? The 
prophetical synod of Albury, the 
inspired conductors of the Morn- 
ing Watch, the thaumaturgi of 
Helensburgh? it would be uncan- 
did to deny that the sentiments of 
these men are mainly evangelical ; 
and if it would be wrong, preposte- 
rously wrong, for government to 
oe @ premium on their fanatical 
allucinations, where is the line of 
separation to be drawn? It is of 
little consequence, however, to 
discuss the merits of a measure 
such as this. A government dis- 
posed to patronize ‘the Surrey 
Mission,” is hardly to be expected 
very long before the Greek Ca- 
lends: at which auspicious era, 
should we be alive, we promise 
our author to re-consider the sub- 
ject to the best of our ability. 

We had originally intended to 
comment at considerable length 
on the letter from ‘* an intelligent 
and distinguished friend,” on some 
alleged defects in the system of 
Congregationalism, which forms 
No. IV. of the Appendix; but 
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upon second thoughts we deem it 
hardly necessary. Those  state- 
ments in it which, in our opinion, 
are most questionable, coincide for 
the most part, with those state- 
ments in ‘* Fiat Justitia’s” pam- 
phlet, on which we have already 
taken the liberty of animadvert- 
ing : while the inconsistencies (for 
so we regard them) which are 
more peculiarly the writer's own, 
are not likely to do much mis- 
chief. The great and prevailing fal- 
lacy, as it appears to us, consists in 
this, that the writer seems to suppose 
the system of independency imper- 
fect, because it is not what it does 
not profess to be, nor attempts to do 
what it believes is best done by 
other means. Congregationalism, 
not less than Episcopacy, professes 
to be a scheme of church polity— 
a scheme for the government and 
discipline of churches. It» does 
not profess any more than Episco- 
pacy, absolutely considered, to be 
a system of missionary enterprize, 
or academic instruction; as far as 
these and some other points are 
concerned, it only professes, and, 
in our opinion, justly, to develop 
most surely and most efficaciously 
the missionary energies of the uni- 
versal church. So that, when this 
writer asks, ‘‘ Does the constitu- 
tion of Independent churches 
make any provision for the exten- 
sion of Christianity?” he asks, 
in our opinion, a question that is 
in reality irrelevant. The reply 
is, that Independency leaves the 
church to the full and free adoption 
of any means (provided they be 
voluntary) which seem most likely 
to answer this purpose. ‘ No,” 
but rejoins this writer, (for thus he 
reasons,) ‘* yon nee = upon 
the principles o lency, to 
do any thing for the diffusion of 
Christianity; for 1 do not find 
Bible Societies, or academical sys- 
tems in the Independent scheme.” 
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“ Certainly not in Independency, 
any more than in Episcopacy,” we 
may reply, ‘ for both Indepen- 
dency and Episcopacy, as such, 
are schemes of church government.” 
** Are we not, then,” our objector 
may say, ‘* to diffuse the Scrip- 
tures, and to educate a ministry ‘” 
‘* Certainly,” is the reply, ‘* but 
neither by Independency, nor by 
Episcopacy, nor by Presbyterian- 
ism, except indirectly; systems of 
church government do not directly 
contemplate these objects any 
more than any particular constitu- 
tion of civil government contem- 
plates foreign conquest. It is 
no fault of a system that it does 
not effect those things, which, 
however necessary, do not belong 
to it, and which are to be effected 
by other means. Congregatiun- 
alists by no means affirm that 
Christianity does not require many 
things to be done for which we 
have no absolute rule, and in refe- 
rence to which, therefore, we must 
consult prudence and expediency ; 
but that this is no reason whatever 
for not adhering to a model, where- 
ever it can be discerned. The 
Congregationalist may consistently 
adopt numerous practices that 
have no direct relation to his system 
of church government, without af- 
fecting, in the slightest degree, 
its completeness or its apostolicity, 
simply because they have no such 
relation to that system of church 
government: unless,indeed, he were 
to contend, (as this writer seems 
to suppose we do,) that under the 
idea of the Congregational scheme 
of church government, he included 
the provision of the whole apparatus 
of means for the extension, as well 
as maintenance of Christianity, the 
translation and diffusion of Scrip- 
tures, the education of the minis- 
try, missionary enterprize, &c. &c. 

The simple fact is this; the apos- 
tles not only gathered in the first 
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converts to Christianity, but gave 
a government and laws to the 
charches they formed. The work 
of evangelization then demanded 
the aid of miraculous gifts; and 
these were accordingly granted.— 
Now both the above great objects 
must be accomplished still; but 
then, as we have no miraculous 
gifts, we must supply the want 
of them by the best means human 
wisdom can devise, We have no 
gift of tongues; and therefore are 
necessitated to study foreign lan- 
guages, and translate the Scrip- 
tures into them. We have no in- 
spired teachers, and must, there- 
fore, instruct our ministers as well 
as we can. But, in reference to 
the second great object, the go- 
vernment of the churches, we can 
see nothing, either in the positive 
regulations of the apostles, so 
far as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, or the circumstances of 
the age in which they lived, to 
prevent our doing as they did. 
As far as church polity goes, 
therefore, we endeavour to adopt 
the primitive model; and that 
model we believe to be Inde- 
ndency, or Congregationalism. 
, is it any reason, for not fol- 
lowing the apostles where we can, 
that we cannot follow them in 
every thing? or for not adopting 
their ordinary methods of proce- 
dure, that we cannot command 
their miraculous gifts? or for not 
adopting their Independency, that 
we cannot adopt their Missiona 
system too? e should be very 
glad to follow the apostolic model 
in both respects, if it were possible. 
For who would study the Chinese 
language, for instance, who could 
attain the gift of it?—But, to re- 
frain from following apostolic ex- 
ample where their example can 
be adopted, would be as wise as 
to reject one of two good things, 
because we cannot obtain both. 
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It is sufficient praise for Con- 
gregationalism, (or any other sys- 
tem of Church government, ) when 
it can be proved—not, indeed, to 
do what does not belong to it, and 
what is, in fact, beyond its sphere, 
but to afford the greatest scope, 
and impart the greatest stimulus 
to the energies of the Christian 
character, and consequently and 
infallibly lead to the most gigantic 
and prodigal efforts for the exten- 
sion of the gospel; just as it is 
the highest praise of civil govern- 
ments, not when they attempt direct- 
ly what, in fact, does not belong to 
them, and what they, as such, had 
better leave alone, but when, in ad- 
dition to the benefits they immedi- 
ately confer, they allow the great- 
est expansion and growth to all 
the elements of freedom, know- 
ledge, and greatness. 

But we have a greater objection 
to the language of this writer. 
When he intimates that Indepen- 
dency makes no provision for the 
extension of Christianity, and in- 
dulges in other similar ex pressions, 
we are ata loss to divine what he 
can mean, unless he means that he 
thinks the compulsory support of 
religion would be desirable. For 
Independency, undoubtedly, en- 
courages to the utmost the volun- 
tary consecration of property to 
the cause of the gospel. 

As the writer, however, by no 
means openly states what his 
opinions really are, either on this 
or some other important points, 
we forbear to judge him. Still, 
so far as we can understand, (and 
we have given his letter a most 
attentive ep his expressions 
will not bear any interpretation, 


or permit us to arrive at any con- 
clusion, but such as is absolutely 
at variance with some of the vital 
principles of Congregationalism. 
It appears to us, we confess, that 
to attempt to meet his objections 
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to the system by correspondent 
changes, would be virtually, not to 
** modify,” but to destroy. 

By the bye, it is worthy of 
notice, that the title of the letter is 
a mere baulk: the contents of the 
letter do not justify it; there is 
a manifest discrepancy between 
them. The writer tells us, indeed, 
with a somewhat needless obtru- 
sion of the formalities of logic, that 
‘*The problem proposed may be 
thus stated, of what modifications 
is the system of Congregationalism 
susceptible, that may adapt it to the 
general circumstances of society?” 
If this were the problem proposed, 
all we can say is, that there is not 
a single syllable in the letter which 
facilitates the solution: the whole 
being taken up with a specifica- 
tion of the alleged defects of the 
Congregational system. We hear 
not a word of the possibility of 
remedying them, or the mode of 
remedying them. To enumerate 
the symptoms of disease is not 
surely to indicate the method of 
cure.—The letter, undoubtedly, 
appears to us a hasty and inju- 
dicious production, and for this 
reason we feel that it would be 
hardly fair to the writer to criticise 
it at greater length. 

To return to Fiat Justitia, we 
assure him, that notwithstanding 
all our conscientious dissent from 
many of his opinions, we cherish 
a sincere and ardent admiration 
of his talents and his piety. The 
sentiments with which he concludes 
his second letter are so justly con- 
ceived, and are expressed with so 
much eloquence and feeling, that 
we cannot withhold them from our 
readers; and we are glad to part 
with our author in the spirit of a 
passage to which we have often 
turned with delight, and in every 
syllable of which we heartily con- 
cur. 
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** I could imagine that the latter-day 
glory were begun, if I heard, on all sides 
and from many voices, a demand for 
UNION—not uniformity; for UNIVERSAL 
COMMUNION-- not sectarian exclusiveness. 
This is the spirit which, in its perfect 
development, will raise every sect above 
its petty partialities, and at last fuse all 
into one great and consolidated whole. 
Deep, pure, unaffected love penetrating 
and pervading the Church, uniting all its 
parts in actual fellowship, and making it 
visibly as well as spiritually one ; this is 
the weapon for subduing the world. The 
virtue of love has been much lauded, but 
little felt; often inculcated, but seldom 
exemplified; talked of, but not under- 
stood. Men, judging from their conduct, 
have supposed it to signify love to their 
own sect—marvellous affection !—or love 
to all others when they shall have joined 
theirs,— magnanimous liberality! Love 
of this sort has had its Millennium. It 
has done nothing but mischief during 
the long lapse of far more than a thousand 
years. Another, and a more compre- 
hensive principle, is required now. I 
cannot but hope that the day is approach- 
ing when the sublime experiment of its 
power shall be tried. The bigot of every 
denomination has taken for his text, 
** The wisdom that is from above is first 
Ears then peaceable ;” and on this he 

as rung his eternal changes, arguing for 
the subjugation of all to sympathy with 
himself, before he could unite with them 
in the communion of the Church. I 
should say to all who agree in the pro- 
fession of primary and fundamental truth, 
but who differ in secondary and inconsider- 
able matters, ‘ Study first to be peaceable, 
then pure ;’ ‘ Receive ye one another, 
as Christ also received you, to the glory 
of God ;’ ‘ Let not him that eateth des- 
pise him that eateth not, and let not him 
that eateth not, judge him that eateth ;’ 
* Follow after the things that make for 
peace, and things whereby ye may edify 
each other.’ In your separate condition 
you have all arrived at the same views as 
to saving truth: expect further agree- 
ment as the reward of fellowship. ‘ Let 
as many as are perfect’— instructed in 
the fundamentals of Christian doctrine— 
* be thus minded ;’ and ‘if in any thing 
ye be otherwise minded,’—if, on subor- 
dinate topics, you have different opinions 
—by proceeding together in brotherly 
communion, ‘ God will reveal even this 
unto you.’ Love in the heart will be- 
come light in the intellect; you will feel 
yourselves perpetually approaching to 
greater uniformity ; in proportion as you 
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have more of that visible oneness which 
will for ever be seen in the Church in 
heaven, you will display less of that di- 
versity of sentiment which hitherto has 
distinguished and often distracted the 
Church upon earth.” 





Winter Lectures, a Series of Discourses, 
illustrative of Divine Dispensations. By 
John Ely. London: Westley and 
Davis. 1833. 

It may be thought strange in 
itself, and hardly fair to the au- 
thor, to review ‘‘ Winter Lectures” 
just as the winter is gone; and 
indeed, almost on the eve of sum- 
mer. We are happy to say, 
however, that this excellent vo- 
lume of discourses may be perused 
with equal profit and pleasure at 
all seasons of the year. There is, 
in short, no connection whatever 
between the book and “‘ winter,” ex- 
cept what is seen in the title page. 
The simple fact is, that the Lec- 
tures were originally delivered 
in ‘‘ winter;” not vot th one of 
the strongest reasons for so un- 
usual, and in our opinion, not alto. 
gether felicitous title. The title, 
however, is of very little conse- 
quence, provided the book be 
good; and that we can unhesitat- 
ingly recommend to the attention 
of the religious public. 

Mr. Ely is already favourably 
known to the public by several 
publications, which have met, we 
believe, with very general appro- 
bation. 

It is a well-known, and in our 
opinion, laudable custom, “ to 
diversify pastoral instruction,” to 
use the language of our author in 
his Preface, “by adding to exposi- 
tory lectures and miscellaneous 
sermons, an occasional series of 
discourses on given subjects. 
Such was the origin” of this 
volume. 

By adopting such a course, a 
minister is enabled to give a more 
continuous and systematic view of 
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any subject to his hearers, than he 
can possibly do by ordinary ser- 
mons; and provided the series be 
not too long, nor stretch over too 
wide an interval, it is a practice 
which, in our opinion, is calculated 
to do much good, These dis- 
courses, however, though on given 
subjects, were not originally de- 
signed to form one continuous 
series ; they “« were intended to be 
wholly miscellaneous,” “ yet they 
may now vindicate the title of a 
Series illustrative of Divine Dis- 
pensation.” In our opinion, it 
would have been far better had 
our author broken up the Lectures 
altogether, and given them a still 
closer, more continuous and dis- 
quisitory form, in the shape of a 
volume of Essays. We see by 
the Preface, that this was his ori- 
ginal intention. There is nothing 
against which the public have, io 
general, a much stronger prejudice 
than against printed sermons, as our 
author himself acknowledges. We 
are convinced, that many a good 
book has been unread owing to its 
having been cast into this injudi- 
cious mould. Nor is the preju- 
dice unreasonable; as the styles 
of the pulpit and the press not 
only are, but ought to be, widely 
different : very few sermons, there- 
fore, are fit to be published ; at 
all events as they were preach- 
ed. Mean time the public, know- 
ing that a printed sermon is a very 
different thing from a preached 
one, have acquired a very strong 
antipathy to this class of publica- 
tions; and to obviate this, by giv- 
ing a work a more attractive title 
ought in prudence to be done— 
whenever it is practicable. 

There is a degree of vagueness 
about Mr. Ely’s title, which is apt 
to mislead the reader. Illustrative 
of divine dispensations! One is, at 
first, inclined to think that the 
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volume is to be a continuous and 
systematic view of the great revo- 
lutions and epochs in the history of 
revealed religion. Upon inspecting 
the volume, however, we perceive 
the word dispensation is used in a 
wider sense, and that a great va- 
riety of topics are introduced, which 
tend to illustrate more minutely the 
divine methods of procedure, in 
the various circumstances of ages 
and of nations. 

Without pretending, therefore, to 
exhaust the subject, (which, indeed 
in this view of it, is inexhaustible, ) 
Mr. Ely has selected some of the 
most striking events throughout the 
range of sacred history, as speci- 
mens of the divine dispensations, 

With these small abatements, we 
can truly say that the volume ap- 
pears to us to be a very excellent 
series, calculated to afford much 
instruction, pleasure, and profit. 
There are, in all, eighteen lectures 
on the following topics ;—the First 
Promise, the Offering of Isaac, 
on the Book of Job, Scope of the 
Book of Job, Departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, Character 
of Saul the first King of Israel, 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel, De- 
sign of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
the Babylonish Captivity, Daniel’s 
Prophecy of Messiah, the Samari- 
tans, Subjugation of the Jews by 
the Romans, the Magians’ Visit 
to Bethlehem, Miracles of Cal- 
vary, the first Christian Church, 
the first Christian Mission, the 
Destruction of Jerusalem, the last 
surviving A postle. , 

The style is always perspicuous, 
and for the most part simple and 
chaste ; though here and there be- 
traying, by what Aristotle calls 
the ‘* agonistical” style, that the 
discourses were originally designed 
rather for the pulpit than the press ; 
this, without Lin, es up the struc- 
ture of the discourses afresh, it was 
impossible entirely to avoid. 
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We know not whether we should 
be prepared entirely to agree with 
Mr. Ely on some minute points of 
historical and sacred criticsm ; but 
as we have no room to enter into 
them, we merely content ourselves 
with intimating our doubts, lest we 
should be supposed unhesitatingly 
to concur in the views taken by 
our author. 

We would more particularly re- 
recommend for perusal ‘‘ the First 
Promise;” ‘‘ the Scope of the 
Book of Job ;” “ the departure of 
the Israelites out of Egypt,” (which 
is indeed an admirable lecture ; 
‘the First Christian Church;” 
‘* the First Christian Mission ;” and 
‘* the Last Surviving Apostle.” We 
have only room for the following 
striking extracts, which we are con- 
fident will impress our readers with 
a very favourable idea of our au- 
thor’s performance. The first is 
from the discourse on the Israelites’ 
departure out of Egypt; the second 
from that entitled “ the First Chris- 
tian Church.” 

“ Egypt was for a time the very sanc- 
tuary and strong hold of infidelity. As 
the geologist fancied that he had found a 
refutation of the scripture cosmogony, 
in those rocks which seemed to him to 
bear the date of an origin too remote for 
calculation,—so the antiquary thought he 
had discovered a refutation of scripture 
history in the monuments of Egypt on 
which he fancied that he decipher dates 
which carried him back thousands of 
years prior to the period to which scrip- 
ture assigned the very origin of human 
society. Science found, in the sculptured 
zodiacs of Egypt, astronomical periods 
which bore back the mind to an antiquity 
that proved human intelligence all but 
eternal. Literatare read in the mystic 
ase ape of Egyptian obelisks dates 
equally early. The dynasties of Egyptian 
princes receded into an almost unima- 
F oges remoteness. The infidel, taking 

stand upon this elevated platform, 
grew dizzy; and witnessing the demoli- 
tion of the system which assumed to be 
divine, he became inebriate. Fanaticism 
was no longer charged only believer ; 
it became the characte of the infi- 
del: the tameness of the Mosaic scrip- 
tures was matter of high sar, —boo 
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that claimed for human history only a 
few thousand years, when the whole field 
of pt was crowded with monuments 
of almost tenfold the duration! But dis- 
science has corrected the infidel 
fanaticism. Calculation has been called 
in ; a key of the hieroglyphic a has 
been discovered ; the fragments of an- 
cient literature have been collated ;—and 
the Egyptian dynasties have been found 
to be not successive, but contempora- 
neous; the vaunted zodiac has been 
roved to have been of the age of the 
tolemies and Cleopatras; and struc- 
tures, once pronounced more ancient 
than the Scripture date of creation, 
are found to have been built after 
Egypt had become a province of the 
Roman Empire. 

“It is now generally conceded that the 
extravagant claims of certain nations to a 
remote antiquity, cannot be maintaiued. 
Beyond a certain period their history is 
perplexed, loaded with fable, and ficti- 
tious. No other nation can furnish such 
details of its ancient history as that of 
Israel; and the very style in which the 
early history of that people is written, 
might serve to attest its fidelity,—a style 
of narrative so particular and circumstan- 
tial, so unhesitating, aud straight for- 
ward. 

** That confidence which the style of 
the Israelitish history in general, and 
of this narrative in particular, bespeaks, 
is confirmed by the present state of 
pt and the unquestionable evidences 
of its earlier condition. We hear conti- 
nually of the river ; every thing is dove in 
its vicinity ; it seems to be the one great 
feature of the country :--and such is the 
fact._-Egypt is the valley of the Nile. 
From the occupation of the Israelitish 
slave in making brick and building store- 
cities, we might conclade architecture to 
be an object of primary attention in 
Egypt: and that country is found to be 
crowded with the monuments of architec- 
tural industry. Jacob’s dead body is 
embalmed by the physicians ; the process 
occupies forty days, and the mourning is 
el da through three-score and ten 
lays: and history teaches us that the 
Egyptians embalmed their dead ; and b 
comparing Herodotus and Diodorus Si- 
culus, we gather that the whole period of 
embalment ee seventy days, forty 
of which the body lay in nitre, whilst, 
during the residue, it was saturated with 
spices. The body of Joseph was, in like 
manner, embalmed, and then deposited 
in a coffin, in which it was carried away 
by the Israelites on their departure, a 
hundred and forty years after the patri- 
‘farch’s death: that this was a probable 
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and an easy thing, we can easily allow, 
after having seen bodies which have been 
brought from Egyptian catacombs, and 
have been preserved, two or three thou- 
sand years. In fine, all history proves 
that the Egyptians were precisely such 
a people, as they are assumed to have 
been in the narrative of the Exodus.”— 
pp. 128—131. 

“ Nor could we venture to call the 
Christian community at Jerusalem, at 
least in the strictest sense, a model 
church. As economy melts into economy, 
and God condescends to allow something 
to the weakness of human prejudice,— 
this first church was permitted to com- 
bine the temple service, with Christian 
ordinances. It is obvious that this was 
granted only for the time then present. 
But such a peculiarity existing, the so- 
ciety in which it existed cannot be viewed 
by us as an exact model. Another pecu- 
liarity also arose out of the presence of 
apostles in that society; their presence 
justified appeal to its councils, and gave 
authority to its sessions. It must be, not 
by appealing to this society, but by study- 
ing the history of all the apostolic churches 
that we must find a model of Christian 
order. Our conclusions must be formed 
upon an induction of facts recorded in 
the inspired history, and a collation of 
canon-law as laid down in apostolic writ- 
ings. As far as the church at Jerusalem 
harmonized with apostolic churches in 
general, it furnishes us with a model. 
But we must separate that which was 
tolerated from that which was instituted, 
and that which was incidental from that 
which was authoritative. Let it be con- 
sidered, however, that the toleration of 
which we speak, teaches a lesson of mo- 
desty and charity in regard to points of 
subordinate importance. 

* Guided by these principles, we shall 
find the following characteristics claiming 
the authority of a model - The constitu- 
ents of the church must be converted 
men. Of their conversion we must judge 
by external evidence: if that evidence 
be simalated, the guilt rests with the 
hypocritical pretender ; if without that 
evidence we recognize the individual or 
the body, it rests with ourselves. The 
evidence demanded must be a credible 
seer ays of the truth, sustained by a 

oly life and a spiritual character.— 
church so constituted is a society: it is 
not a casual regation varying with 
every season of convention; it is a 
body incorporated for permanent com- 
munion, held together by common laws 
and institutions, every member of 
which is amenable to the whole for his 
obedience to those laws and his observ- 
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ance of those institutions.—Such a so- 
ciety is voluntary and spiritual. Member- 
ship depends not on birth or civil govern- 
ment; as neither can make a man a 
Christian, so can neither constitute him a 
member of the Christian community. 
Deliberate conviction and personal dedi- 
cation are essentially pre-requisite. The 
incorporation thus constituted is purely 
spiritual ; the member does not indeed 
lose his character as a constituent of 
general society, but in his capacity as a 
member, he sustains a character purely 
spiritual.—Every church is a society 
having a distinct subsistence ; and con- 
ducting its affairs not by delegation, but 
by the immediate act of its congregated 
members. Numerous as those at Jerusa- 
lem were, we find them ‘ all with one 
accord in Solomon’s porch.’ When con- 
verts were afterwards gathered in the 
different cities of Judea, they were not 
incorporated with the metropolitan 
church, nor with one another; they are 
characterized as distinct societies,—‘ the 
churches of Judea which were in Christ,’ 
—‘ the churches of God which in Judea 
are in Christ Jesus.’— Every such church 
has the right of administering its own 
affairs, in subjection to the law of Christ. 
Even apostles lorded it not over God’s 
heritage; nor did they refuse to explain 
their own proceedings when arraigned, 
and that perhaps by a factious spirit. 
Even they committed it to the brethren 
to elect their own deacons: and arguing 
from the less to the greater, we conclude 
that the right also of electing their spiri- 
tual officers was in the associated body.— 
If every society was a distinct church, 
having the right of managing its own 
affairs, then there could be no unin- 
spired officers beyond the pale of the 
society, to whom its members were bound 
to yield obedience; the sole officers 
were the elders whose functions were 
spiritual, and the deacons who served 
tables. One appeal the primitive 
churches had to an authority beyond 
their own pale, an appeal to inspired and 
apostolic men; and we have a similar 
] to their writings.—The institu- 

tions of worship were divinely authorized, 
and consisted in meee instruction, 

er, praise, the proselyting ordinance, 
vt oe Lord’s Supper.—Happy had it 
been for the church universal, had these 
simple characteristics been preserved. 
Let well-aceredited piety be the only 
avenue to » let the purity of 
cecipterel diecgiion, esdlch Snery cht 
scriptural di e t every chure 
thas constituted administer its own af- 
fairs ;--the truth and. holiness will be 
preserved,” —pp. 452—455, 
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A Letter of Reply, to Arthur James Johnes, 
3q-, being a Comment on certain Por- 
tions of his ‘* Essay on the Causes which 
have prodwed Dissent from the Esta- 
blished Church, in the Principality of 
Wales ; to which the Royal Medal was 
awarded at an Eisteddfod of the London 
Cambrian Institution, held in May, 
1831.” By Amicus. London: James 
Dinnis, 62, Paternoster Row, 1833. 


Mr. Johnes’ Prize Essay, ‘‘ On 
the causes of Dissent in Wales,” 
has, it is well known, excited very 
considerable attention both in and 
out of the Establishment. Mr. 
Johnes has, indeed, been one of 
those vobnaey, persons who, by 
not telling the whole truth, manage 
to offend all parties. The ineffi- 
ciency of the Establishment in 
Wales —the incompetence and 
negligence of its ministers—and the 
abuses of patronage were so glar- 
ing at the time that fatal epidemic, 
Dissent, first of all broke out in 
Wales, that an bistorical Essayist 
could in no wise absolutely pass 
them by. But though tolerably 
moderate in his censures, and 
highly inventive in his excuses, 
and actuated by a most orthodox 
hatred of dissent, he has managed 
to give mortal offence to many ia 
the Church itself. His observa- 
tions, particularly on the abuses of 
sas git have not only called 
orth expostulatory letters in the 
‘« British Magazine,” but have 
been the subject of certain obser- 
vations from an aggrieved Bishop 
in the House of Lords. Nothing, 
in short, can atone for any ns a 
on the delicate subject of patro- 
nage, High Churchmen would 
sooner that Dissent should lead 
captive the whole population, than 
that those dear privileges con- 
nected with the abase of patronage, 
should be touched. 

If the Chureh was offended with 
Mr. Johnes, notwithstanding all 
his efforts to please her, it would 
be wonderful if Dissenters oe been 
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satisfied with him; indeed the 
feelings of Mr. Johnes on the 
subject of Dissent, afford one of 
the most humiliating and melan- 
choly proofs that we have ever 
met with, of the extent to which 
blind bigotry will carry men. 
For while, in fact, he admits that the 
establishment was grosslyinefficient 
when Dissent first of all began 
to gather strength, and that Dis- 
senters have by energetic and 
most successful efforts, brought 
the bulk of the peasant Pm rat 
tion of Wales to a very different 
state from that in which they found 
it; he yet talks as though he would 
rather that the country had been 
left in its profound ignorance and 
irreligion, than be enlightened by 
an agency so irregular, and re- 
flecting such disgrace on the esta- 
blishment. 

The pamphlet before us is a sen- 
sible, well-written, and temperate 
vindication of the Dissenters from 
the misrepresentations and calum- 
nies of Mr. Johnes. The writer 
fully shows not only the injustice, 
but the folly, the inconsistency 
of his charges against Dissenters, 
as well as the inadequacy of his 
reasons why the establishment has 
been so inefficient. He shows that 
the causes Mr. Johnes assigns are, 
in fact, subordinate, while those he 
has omitted, or slurred over, are the 
principal and most fatal. We can 
only find room for the following 
extracts, which will point out some 
of the inconsistent statements of 
Mr. Johnes. 

* Again, (p. LI in all 
to eta CO iad Ee the tnfluence of 
the charch had ‘ confessedly done little 

@ * the people!’ and state, 
Seiste tate eee feet 


Ch asa 
Creek or Cherokee Indian.’ 


hat a 


truly melancholy and a heart-rendi 
picture! How different to the present 
aspect of Wales in « moral point of view, 
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whose ‘ peasantry,’ you admit, (p. 42,) 
‘are at present characterized by deep 
moral and religions feelings,’ together 
with a ‘thirst for information;’ and, 
(p. 72,) that ‘the Welsh of the present 
century are as pious and well instructed, 
as the Welsh of the last were irreligious 
and ignorant.’ Pray who were the agents 
of this mighty moral revolution ?—the 
clergy of the Established Charch? This 
is not very likely, from the quotation — 
offer as confirmatory of your own opinion, 
from ‘ The British Critic and Theological 
Quarterly Review ;’ a periodical ‘ which,’ 
it seems, ‘ cannot be suspected of any 
other than feelings of attachment to the 
interests of the church.’ 

** And if it be now asked, by whose 
agency (the religious improvement of the 
Welsh) has been, humanly speaking, 
accomplished, you (p. 100) reply, that 
‘the chief instructors of the people are 
the Dissenters; and, (p. 101,) that both 
religions and general education has 
sprang from the efforts of Dissenters, 
and the most discouraged part of the 
clergy.’ Why then express sorrow on 
account of the inroad which Dissent has 
made in Wales, when itis granted that it 
has produced such ‘beneficial, such noble 
effects? How can you designate it a 
* melancholy state of things,’ (p. 76,) that 
* Dissent has gone as far in Wales, as the 
means of her population will enable her 
to carry it?’ and that ‘ there are as many 
Dissenting chapels, in the remote parishes 
of Wales, as there are in many flourishi 
English towns?’ (p. 75.) If Dissenters 
demoralized the community; if they had 
shut up from the poor people the foun- 
tains of knowledge and of religion; or if 
their chapels had been haants of vice and 
profligacy, then, Sir, indeed it would 

ave been a‘ melancholy state of things :’ 
but confessing, as you are obliged to do, 
that it is exactly the reverse, it really 
is inexplicable on what ground you should 
think this term to be appropriate. 

* Enough, surely has been extracted 
from the Essay to shew that the Esta- 
blishment not only was at one time, but 
still continues to be, deficient in suitable 
means for supplying the moral necessities 
of the W people: for it would be 
foolish to expect that the present ‘ ineffi- 
cient ministers of the word of God,’ by 
which it has been so honestly admitted 
that ‘the church and the country are 
filled,’ should be able to do this better 
than those who ocenpied the palit of 
the Establishment, at the pe when 
Methodism began in Wales. 

“ Let us examine a little further into 
this melancholy state of things, which 
nevertheless has something, it must be 
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owned, very soothing and pleasing in it ; 
we had almost said cheering, but that, of 
course, would be a contradiction in terms. 
‘The number of Dissenting chapels in 
Wales, (p. 157,) in the year 1715 was 
35 ; in 1832 they amount to 1428 ! and at 
the general association which met at Bala 
in 1814, there were no fewer than 14,000 
Methodists,’(p 46.) Indeed, Sir, you are 
entitled to our best thanks for the trou- 
ble you have taken to furnish such ample 
details on this subject But we ought not 
to pride ourselves too much, for, very 
strangely, ‘ Pauperism’ (p. 149) ‘ is in- 
creased by Dissent!’ ‘ This can hardly 
admit of a doubt, when the immense 
expense of erecting chapels, and of main- 
taining its ministers, is remembered :’ 
(to which you would have done well to 
have added—together with supporting 
the ministers of another denomination, 
and keeping their places of worship 
in repair, though they derive no benefit 
either from the one, or in the other:)— 
‘a burden which falls mainly on the 
more indigent classes of society.’ Were 
this correct, the members of the Dissent- 
ing churches in Wales would, of course, 
be those who drew most from the poor’s 
rates. Are you, Sir, prepared to say, 
deliberately and advisedly, that such is 
the case? Have you, Sir, minutely ex- 
amined into the matter, before you ven- 
tured on the assertion? and have you 
any ground for affirming, that such of 
them as are obliged to seek relief from 
the Overseer, or to ask charity from 
door to door, would not have been com- 
pelled to do so, if they had not been Dis- 
senters? If so, then it must be allowed 
that in one respect this wide-spread Dis- 
sent is ind a melancholy state of 
thiugs ; but until you can give an affirma- 
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tive reply to these posuian which it 
is strongly suspected you cannot, then 
you appear not to have ‘ made out your 
case,’ and -_ indictment must be 





q » immorality, and 
prodigality, are the more general causes 
of pauperism; all of which you have 
indisputably proved that Dissent has 
checked and stemmed in thePrincipality ; 
besides which, it is hardly conceivable 
that the r Welsh, excellent as ma 
be their feelings, would be so very self- 
denying, as voluntarily to give up their 
little all, “~ — to the miseries of 
auperism, in order to support the inte- 
ck: of religion; for let it be borne in 
mind, that among Dissenters, it is sup- 
pores by voluntary contributions, and not 
compulsory payments. The erection of 
chapels, and the support of their minis- 
ters, is certainly attended with great 
expense ; but it is generally found that 
those who are most liberal in thus aidin 
the cause of God, are also most favou 
by him with a competency of temporal 
blessings; they are no losers ; the miracle 
of the handful of meal continuing to in- 
crease in the barrel, and the oil in the 
cruse, is oftener repeated, perhaps, in 
these days, than is generally thought ; 
and it may be that this is one of the means 
by which Dissenters are ‘ able to occupy 
the ground which (p. 111) is left vacant 
for them by the church, and which the 
never fail to do, instead of chapels-of- 
ease being erected to accommodate our 
increasing population,’ ”—pp. 11—17. 


We cordially recommend the 
pamphlet to the perusal of our 
readers, es “cm the friends 
of religion in the Principality. 
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Illustrations of Political Economy, a Series 
of Tales. By Harriet Martineau. 18mo. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 

A lengthened review of thejabove highly 

eg productions would be some- 

what out of place in a publication like 
ours. Still, they are so popular, and 
consequently so generally read, thatyxe 
team right to record our general opi- 
nion concerning them ; that, so far as 
they are useful, we may add what we 
can to their influence, and so far as we 
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deem our authoress wrong, we may 
caution our readers against her errors. 

Of the talent displayed in these pro- 
ductions, and of the manner in which 
they are generally executed, it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. That 
they might be more laboured—in some 
parts more carefully composed—and 
that in many parts the sentiments 
might be more maturely weighed, we 
are free to admit; but considering 
that they are produced with such ex- 
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traordinary rapidity, (once a month) 
and that, too, by a female hand, and 
on subjects so far removed from the 
usual topics on which female genius 
best loves to expatiate, they really 
deserve to be regarded almost as a 
phenomenon in literature. Graphic 
skill — fertility of inveution— ready 
command of the most plain, for- 
cible, homespun English, aptness 
of illustration, talent for dressing 
up the gravest abstractions in fa- 
miliar forms,—all these qualities 
are possessed in a degree truly sur- 
prising. 

All this we say without hesitation. 
But in speaking of the sentiments 
which these little volumes are designed 
to illustrate, we must speak with some 
qualification. In the general strain 
of Miss Martineau’s politico-economi- 
cal opinions, we heartily concur, as 
they are, in our opinion, those of the 
most enlightened economists of our age. 

Of some of the “ Tales,” even as it 
respects their sentiments, we can speak 
almost without the slightest hesitation. 
“Demerara,” for instance, is one of 
the most powerful and impressive exhi- 
bitions we have ever met with, of the 
necessary workings—of the folly and 
short-sightedness, as well as wicked- 
ness and cruelty, of the slave system ; 
and ought to be read by every friend 
to abolition. The ‘* Manchester 
strike,” in the same manner, is a most 
excellent illustration of the absurdity 
and mischievous tendency of those 
combinations. | ‘‘ Homes Abroad,” 
and ‘* Life in the Wilds” are, in the 
same manner, for the most part full of 
important truth, illustrated in the most 
vivid manner, 

There is, however, one considerable 
fault, (such, at least, it is iu our opi- 
nion) which runs through some of 
Miss Martineau’s Tales; and that is 
the extravagant practical purposes to 
which she would apply the Malthusian 
doctrine of “ population.” Of the 
abstract truth of that doctrine we are 
as much believers as our authoress ; 
but we should, by no means, draw 
from it the same practical inferences. 

It is a sound doctrine in philosophy, 
that whatever can be clearly demon- 
strated is not to be discarded on ac- 
count of d evil consequences, 
But whoever adopts such extravagant 
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views as Miss Martineau appears to 
do, of the terrible bearing on the state 
of society of the great fact on which 
the Malthusian system is founded, 
seems to be giving too strong a coun- 
tenance to the arguments of the oppo- 
nents to that doctrine, drawn from its 
alleged consequences. 

If the tendency of population to 
increase beyond the means of sub- 
sistence be a truth, then in the long 
run, it will be a blessing to the world ; 
since we may well believe, from a 
thousand proofs, that the consitution 
of the universe is not only such as 
wisdom, but beneficence has dictated. 
Indeed, it is now beginning to be 
generally admitted by economists, that 
so far from being such a terrible 
phantom as it has been sometimes re- 
presented, we may discover the strong- 
est proof that this fact is of the most 
beneficial tendency. And if so, we 
may fairly leave it to its own workings. 
It is true, that in the application of 
this, as in the application of every 
other great principle, universal good 
may be purchased at the expense of 
individual, or even temporary national 
suffering. But universal good is 
what is to be looked at. Now we 
have no difficulty touching this matter, 
because we believe that more than the 
present superfluous population of 
Britain will be wanted for the peopling 
and the civilizing of the globe. ‘* But 
what, when the whole globe becomes 
overstocked ?”” When that time ar- 
rives, we will trust to the inexhaus- 
tible resources of the divine wisdom 
and goodness, for the development of 
plans adapted to a new order of things. 
In the mean time, his yet unfinished 
designs demand an adherence to his 
original mode of procedure. 

Thus we honestly and consistently 
believe, that whenever pte are 
made to repress population by a repre- 
sentation 4, e abstract doctrine, 
that there is a tendency in the human 
race to increase beyond the means of 
susbistence, we are contravening the 
designs of nature, and consequently, 
even if we could succeed, would infal- 
libly find in the end, that we had stood 
in the way of universal good. 

But we are pushing this argument 
farther than we need. Such exhibi- 
tions of the abstract principle never 
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had, and never will have, any extensive 
effect. God not only resolved to 
govern the universe by certain prin- 
ciples, but has taken care infallibly to 
secure their efficiency. We question 
whether there ever was, or ever will 
be, a single individual who abstained 
from marriage on account even of the 
most vivid apprehension of the truth 
of this abstract doctrine, without the 
infinitely stronger checks derived from 
the actual pressure of poverty; and 
even this check, we know, is in ten 
thousand instances broken through. 
We verily believe, that no man who 
was himself able to support a family, 
or had an ordinary prospect of doing 
so, ever abstained from marriage be- 
cause his grandchildren or great grand- 
children might experience all the 
horrors of famine, if population con- 
tinued to increase after the Malthusian 
ratio. 

If it be asked, are persons to be 
left to multiply and increase without 
any regard to prudence at all? We 
reply, certainly nut, It cannot be too 
strongly impressed on each individual, 
that if he marries without a reasonable 
prospect of providing for a family, he 
is justly chargeable with all the misery 
of which he is immediately the author. 
This and such like arguments not 
only commend themselves to each 
man’s common sense, and are enforced 
by each man’s sense of duty, but 
would be equally true and equally im- 
portant to be urged,if the Malthusian 
doctrine of population were altogether 
Salse. \f every man, in his station, 
would act according to what is obvi- 
ously his duty, and in compliaace with 
those motives which he can perfectly 
understand and appreciate, and which 
he need not fetch from remote princi- 
ples, all would be right, and in per- 


fect accordance with those princi-. 


ples. The whole machine would 
go right because each part would go 
right. But the mischief of founding 
on very vast abstract principles, of 
which very few can judge, certain 
practical lessons, is, not only that to 
the vast majority of mankind such 
lessons would be ineffective, (and if 
they contravene the ordinances of na- 
ture, as in this case,) pernicious on 
the grand seale, even if effective, but 
they would lead to the neglect of other 
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principles, not so vast it is true, but 
obvious to each individual, the force 
of which is easily seen and easily 
impressed. Nay, they would some- 
times lead, not only to a neglect of 
surer principles of conduct, but actu- 
ally lead to a course of conduct dia- 
metrically opposed to them. 

Thus (to adduce an illustration) we 
should say it was every man’s duty to 
be benevolent, and that in proportion 
to his means; yet the ruthless appli- 
cation of some of Miss Martineau’s 
practical inferences would go most 
seriously to diminish the sense of such 
obligations, by inducing a belief that 
such efforts, at least as regards a great 
variety of forms in which benevolence 
exhibits itself, are pernicious. Now, 
we should say, that it is much clearer 
to each individual, that it is a duty to 
be benevolent, and according to one’s 
means, than that her deduction from 
the Malthusian principle flow logically 
from it. 

In spite, however, of this extrava- 
gant use of some abstract principles, 
there are, even in those ‘ tales,” 
which we regard as the least happy, 
many admirable lessons of prudence, 
foresight, economy, &c. interspersed 
and most powerfully illustrated. 

We cannot close this article, with- 
out exclaiming against the unfeminine 
manner in which our authoress pro- 
pounds some of her doctrines. Down- 
right plainness and perspicuity are, it 
is true, valuable qualities; but deli- 
cacy and womanly reserve are at least 
equally important. 

With these deductions, we feel that 
we do no more than justicein speaking 
in the highest praise of these extraor- 
dinary tales. 


Bereaved Parents consoled, or an affec- 
tionate en to those who are a 
ing the loss of Children, especially sue 
as have died in infancy. By John 
Thornton. London: Frederick Westley 
and A. H. Davis, 1831. 


To bereaved parents, who, in the an- 
guish of affliction, have scarcely the 
requisite command of thought and 
memory to call to mind the power- 
fully aheviating considerations which 
their circumstances require, or to 
draw, for themselves, from the chan- 
nel of divine love, (the Holy Scrip- 
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tures, those supplies of consolation) 
so seasonably adapted to the sustain- 
ing of their faith in God, this little 
book will be found a perfect treasure. 
It discovers throughout a chastened 
feeling, seeming to indicate that it 
originated from personal experience ; 
and that which is deeply felt by the 
writer, often makes a quick and 
powerful impression on the hearts of 
those who read. Even to persons 
who are not suffering from the loss of 
children, there is matter of interest 
and edification in this little publica- 
tion. How much more to those who 
need the balm which it offers for the 
healing of their hearts! 





The Life of Wm. Co » Esq. by Thos. 

Taylor. 8vo. Smith and Elder. 

Mr. Taylor’s life of Cowper is 
*‘compiled from the poet’s corres- 
pondence and other authentic sources 
of information,” and contains “ re- 
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marks on his writings and on the pe- 
culiarities of his interesting character, 
never before published.” 

The religious character of the poet 
and the real nature of his distressing 
malady are presented by the author 
in their true light, in opposition to 
the false views which have been taken 
of them by some of Cowper’s bio- 
graphers. So far as a hasty perusal 
of the volume will enable us to 
judge, Mr. Taylor appears to have 
discharged the offices of compiler, 
author, and editor with credit to him- 
self, and we doubt not, with satis- 
faction to his readers, We shall take 
an early opportunity of examining» the 
work more closely, and presenting our 
readers with the result of our critical 
investigation of its contents. In the 
mean time we beg to recommend it to 
their attention, as a work worthy 
alike of the celebrated poet and its 
respected author. 
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WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


Letters on Sanctification, by the late Rev. 
John Brown Whitburn: to which will be prefixed 
a Memoir of Mr. Brown, by the Rev. David 
Smith, Biggar ; and the Faneral Sermon, by the 
Rev. Jobn n, 9.D. Edinburgh, 

Abbreviated Discourses; being the Substance 
of Sermons preached at Craven Chapel, by Rev. 
John Leifehild. tu one octavo volume. 

The Life and Diary of the Rev, Raiph Erskine, 
A.M, Dunfermline, one of the Pounders of the 
Secession Church, by the Rev. D. Fraser, Ken- 
noway. The materials of this work have been 
derived from a great variety of original sources, 
including Mr. Erskine’s Diary, Note-books, and 
Letters. 

Sermons for Christian Families, on the most 
important relative Duties. By the late Rev. 
Edward Payson, D.D. Pastor of the Second 
Charch in Portland, 

Evidences of Christianity, by Charles P. M‘Ii- 
vaine, D.D. Bishop of Ohio: forming Vol. IX. 
of the Select Library: and recommended to the 
ge of that by Olinthas Gregory, 


Views of the Lakes, Waterfalls, &e, of West- 
; "oho and — d, Sind Vv, eit. 
ing eight e from rawings, b 

T. Allom Price 2s. seit 


“Volume IV. of the National Portrait Gallery, 
containing thirty-seven rr mad 6 re- 
spective p tot one i , 

The National Portrait Gallery : the first part of 
anew volume ; containing Portraits and Memoirs 
of Adam Clarke, LL.U.; the Marquis of Lans- 
Geatbee plebe aroots, try Sain gros’ 

- BVO. > 4s. 

Br. Adan Ularke’s Polio Pamily Bible.—Part I. 
six sheets ce is, of a new and 

of the y Bible; with Notes and 
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Observations by Adam Clarke, LL.D. ; to be con- 
tinned fortnightly, or oftener. 

Part I. of an entirely new edition of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gailery ; price, in imperial 8vo. 
plain proofs, 2s. 6d. only. 

In demy 8vo. Vol. 11. (The Continnation) of the 
Life of the late Dr. Adam Clarke: from original 
Papers,) by a Member of his Family. 

Memoir of Felix Neff, by Thomas Scales El- 
lerby, in one volume, 

A uniform edition of the Works of the late 
Rev. Richard Watson, in eleven volumes, 8vo.; 
inetuding Memoirs of the Author's Life and 
bay oy 24 by the Rev. Thomas Jackson. 

The Scripture Teacher's Assistant; Frty-two 
Subjects from the Gospel History of oir Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, with Explanations and 
Lessons; arranged as a Yearly Course of Religious 
Instruction for Sunday Schools and Families. By 
Henry Althans. 18mo. Is, 6d. 

The Charch of ~~ Indefensible by Holy 
Scripture ; being, 9 ly to several recent De- 
fences of the Establishment, and especially to 
Twe Discourses, by the Rev, J. Garbett, M.A. of 
Birmingham, By George Redford, M.A, vo. 
Price 2s, 

The Dificalties of Infidelity’; or, the Obstacles, 
Intellectual and Moral, to an lofidel State of 
Mind ; a Sermon delivered at a Lecture, instituted 
by the Christian Instruction Society, for the Bene- 
fit of Mechanics and others, in Tonbridge Chapel, 
New Road, Somers Town, on Feb, 26,1833, By 
Joha Hoppus, A.M., Professor of the Philosophy 
of the ind and ic, in the University of 
London. 

No, I, of the Mopasine of Botany and Garden- 
ing, British and Foreien. Edited by J. Rennie, 
M.A.. Professor of % , King's College, Lon- 
don. Price Is, with eight beautifully coloured 
plates of plants and fruits, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


—_— —— 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
HAMBURGH. 

WHEN we proposed to give our sub- 
scribers ‘‘a view of the Reformed 
Church, Hamburgh,” we designed 
that it should be accompanied by an 
account of the Congregational Church 
in that City, which had been kindly 
promised us by a gentleman officially 
connected with it. As his communi- 
cation did not arrive in time for our 
March number, we compiled an ac- 
count from other sources. Having 
been favoured with the following pa- 
per, we are unwilling to suppress it, 
as some facts are recorded of which 
we were uninformed. We are happy 
by such articles to cherish in the minds 
of our readers the feeling of fraternal 
sympathy for all our churches through- 
out the globe. 

** On the retreat of the French in the 
spring of 1814, Hamburgh, resuming 
her importance as a free commercial 
city, became again the resort of per- 
sons of all nations, animated by the 
prospect of commercial advantage. 
No country sent forth more numerous 
or more zealous competitors for wealth 
than Great Britain ; but of those dur- 
able riches which religion alone can 
confer, all seemed unmindful, and it 
was not till the autumn of 1815, that 
any provision was made for divine 
service in the English language. At 
this period, the Rev. Mr. Aikmann, of 
Edinburgh, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Dick, came out and commenced 
preaching. He remained only a few 
weeks, but left Mr. Dick, who con- 
tinued nearly for two years to preach 
in a room near the harbour to a con- 
gregation composed of persons of va- 
rious denominations. Mr. Dick was 
supported during the whole of this 
time by friends in Edinburgh, his 
hearers contributing a very small sum 
for incidental expenses. Previous to 
his leaving Hamburgh, Mr. D. took 
measures to provide a successor, and 
in consequence of his application to 
Hoxton Academy, Mr. G. D. Mudie 
arrived in the autumn of 1817, The 
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congregation now increased, and Mr. 
Mudie accepted an invitation to be- 
come their minister. A larger place 
of worship soon becoming necessary, 
application was made for a public 
building then unoccupied, which led 
to the discovery that the congregation 
could not legally assemble for public 
worship without being recognized by 
the Government, and obtaining a con- 
cession, specifying the terms on which 
this privilege wasgranted. A petition 
was consequently presented to the Se- 
nate, who directed the draft of a con- 
cession to be submitted to the congre- 
gation, which, with a few alterations, 
was adopted. In this document of 
legitimation, in deference to certain 
scruples entertained by the Senate, 
the name Independent is changed 
for Reformed. It authorizes, under 
the sanction of law, the rites of 
public worship, the administration 
of the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, the choice of mi- 
nisters, schoolmasters, and other offi- 
cers, and where both parties are mem- 
bers of the congregation, the celebra- 
tion of marriage. The application for 
the public building above alluded to, 
was frustrated by the interference of 
the consul, Mr. Mellish. It was inti- 
mated to those who had taken an active 
ee in these transactions, that the 

ritish Consul had remonstrated 
against the establishment of their wor- 
ship in the city, and had represented 
their sect as Methodists and fanaties, 
disaffected and obnoxious to the Bri- 
tish Government, and as persous who 
had been actively engaged in dis-~ 
turbances in England. This proceed- 
ing of the Consul’s was made known 
to a meeting of the residents, who 

atched a deputation to demand 

r. Mellish the immediate retraction 
of these injurious aspersions; which, 
on his peremptorily refusing to do, a 
memorial was addressed to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, by whom he was 
directed to withdraw his offensive 
letter to the Senate. Thus this blow, 
so insidiously aimed, far i. de- 
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grading those it was intended to injure, 
contributed greatly to raise them in 
the estimation of the public authori- 
ties, from whom, it is but justice to 
remark, the greatest kindness and li- 
berality have been at all times expe- 
rienced. An arrangement was now 
made with the French Reformed 
Church, for the use of their chapel for 
one part of the Lord’s day, but so 
many ineonveniences were connected 
with this joint occupation, that the 
congregation resolved to attempt the 
erection of a place of worship for 
themselves. A subscription was ac- 
cordingly commenced, and, in 1818, 
Mr. M. went to England to solicit 
aid. He succeeded in influencing 
some gentlemen in London to form a 
Committee in furtherance of his en- 
deavours, but the attempt at this time 
failed. Mr. Mudie continued his 
ministerial labours in Hamburgh till 
towards the end of 1821, when, after 
considerable dissensions, he resigned 
his charge. The Rev. Mr. Water- 
house, of Dewsbury, kindly came out 
to fill the vacant pulpit till a successor 
to Mr. Mudie could be obtained. 
This gentleman wrote to Dr. Bennett, 
ef Rotherham, to send a suitable per- 
son, and the Doctor selected Mr. T. 
W. Matthews, then a student at the 
academy. a the term of his 
probation, Mr. Matthews formed a 
church, consisting of persons not, 
indeed, all Calvinistic in sentiment, 
but to be united under a Calvinistic 
minister, and subject to the same re- 
gulations as those prevailing in most 
of the Independent congregations in 
England. Over this church, Mr. 
Matthews was almost unanimously 
elected pastor. Having some 
months in Rotherham to complete his 
studies, Mr. Matthews returned to 
Hamburgh in the summer of 1822, ac- 
companied by Mr, Gilbert, of Hull, 
by whom, and Mr. Alliott, of Notting- 
ham, (who had been for some time 
supplying the vacant pulpit,) he was 
solemnly set apart for the pastoral 
office. Under the ministry of Mr. 
Matthews, the church and congrega- 
tion increasing, the inconveniences of 
the place oecupied for public worship 
became more and more apparent. 
Besides its remoteness from the har- 
bour, which rendered it almost impos- 
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sible for seamen to find it, the congre- 
ation, owing to the French service 
Saiz first held in it, were not able to 
assemble before 12 o’clock, and had 
then not unfrequently to wait in the 
street, and in the passages of the build- 
ing, until the French congregation had 
dispersed. The plan of building was 
therefore resumed, and a subscription 
being commenced and entered into 
with some spirit, Mr. Matthews was 
encouraged to visit London, and seve- 
ral towns in England and Scotland, to 
solicit the countenance of the Chris- 
tian public. A deacon of the church 
likewise assisted by making applica- 
tions in Leeds, and some other places 
in the West Riding of York. These 
appeals were so liberally met, that the 
Committee were enabled to com 
the building of the present chapel, on 
a bastion of the old fortifications 
overlooking the harbour, and immedi- 
ately contiguous to it. In July, 
1826, Dr. Rafiles, in the presence of 
a deputation from the Senate, some 
of the clergy, and a crowded con- 
gregation, preached the first sermon, 
and solemnly dedicated the place to 
the worship of God. The bastion on 
which the chapel is built, although 
the most favourable situation that 
could have been selected, and granted 
by the Senate for a small yearly rent, 
being an artificial mound of earth which 
it was necessary to remove to the 
depth of the original soil before the 
foundation could be laid; the expense 
of building on it was greatly more 
than had been anticipated. A strong 
range of vaults now supports the cha- 
pel and minister’s house. The whole 
expense of the building amounted to 
£4,500, towards which £2,600 was 
contributed in Hamburgh and Great 
Britain, leaving a debt of £1,900. 
This sum was in the course of liquida- 
tion, by means of annual collections 
and other contributions, when the 
adoption by Mr. Mathews, of Mr. 
Erskine’s views on universal pardon, 
produced a schism in the church and 
congregation, which threatened for 
some time the most disastrous conse- 
quences. The original promoters of 
the cause were decidedly opposed to 
these new doctrines, and wished him 
to resign, but a considerable number 
supporting him from very mixed mo- 
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tives, amongst which perhaps the 
hope of wresting the chapel from its 
present possessors, was the most 
powerful, he refused to comply. 
About a year after the commencement 
ef this dispute, the chapel was closed 
against Mr. Matthews, as the most 
effectual mode of bringing the affair 
to a termination. His supporters im- 
mediately commenced a process at 
law to reinstate him, but after consi- 
derable expenses had been incurred 
in law, and for ministerial supplies 
from England, these parties abandoned 
their suit, and Mr. Matthews agreed 
to retire. The Rev. Mr. Rheeder, of 
Osset, was elected to the pastoral office, 
which he continues to fill with useful- 
ness and success. One good effect 
has arisen from these disputed claims 
to the possession of the chapel. It 
has been unequivocally proved to be- 
long, and is now legally secured to 
Dissenters of the Congregational 
order, holding opinions in unison with 
those inculcated in the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism. The chapel will 
comfortably seat about four hundred 
persons; opposite to the pulpit is a 
gallery, entirely set apart for the use 
of seamen, and is large enough to con- 
tain nearly a hundred. The east end 
of the building is the minister’s house, 
one room of which is appropriated as 
a vestry for the week-day services, 
and for the Sunday school, in which 
about 40 children are instructed. Con- 
nected with this congregation is like- 
wise a Tract Society, the commiitee 
of which is composed of the minister 
and several members of the Church. 
Their present circulation of tracts in 
the German language is about 200,000, 
and their correspondence extends to 
most parts of Germany, to Switzer- 
land, and even Russia, and not a 


month passes without bringing to their - 


knowledge the most gratifying testi- 
monies to the usefulness of their pub- 
lications. The expenditure of the So- 
ciety is about £400, of which £275 are 
continental subscriptions, and £125 
is supplied by the London Tract So- 
ciety, in the shape of grants, and in 
payment for tracts sent to different 
parts of Germany. The influence of 
the Reformed Church not being re- 
stricted to the resident congregation, 
aud English and American seamen, 


but extending itself to a very consider- 
able German population, the import- 
ance of effectively maintaining it is 
great. But the defection occasioned 
by the late schism, having consider- 
ably reduced the number of contri- 
butors to its funds, the support of the 
minister, and incidental expenses, 
press heavily on those who remain, 
and all hope of reducing the debt by 
the gradual application of their own 
resources has vanished. Under these 
circumstances they feel an appeal 
to their Christian brethren in Great 
Britain to be indispensable, and Mr. 
Rheeder will visit England for the 
purpose of soliciting subscriptions; the 
Church and Committee entertain the 
warmest hopes that he will meet with 
a kind reception and support equal to 
the importance of the case.” 





GENERAL MEETING OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 


The Annual Meeting of the Delegates 
and Members of the Union will be 
held on Tuesday, the 7th of May, 
1833, in the Congregational Library, 
Blomfield Street, Finsbury Circus, 
London. The chair will be taken at 
ten o’clock punctually, and the early 
attendance of the Delegates is particu- 
larly requested. 

*,* Visitors will be admitted, upon 
sending in their names. 
By order of the Committee, 


Antuur TIDMAN, 

Josern TURNBULL, 2 Secretaries. 

Josuvua WILSON, 

BRISTOL CONGREGATIONAL UNIONs 

At a Meeting of the Ministers and 
Deacons of the Churches of the Inde- 
pendent Denomination in the City of 
Bristol, convened in the Vestry-room 
of Bridge-street Chapel, on the 13th 
of March, 1833 ; and aes 
March the 27th, the following Gentle- 
men were present :—The ay Messrs. 
Davis, Good, Legg, a regory ; 
Visitor, the Rev. John Sibree, Co. 
ventry ; Messrs Fletcher, Hare, God- 
win, Newell, Challicorn. 

The following resolutions were dis- 
cussed and adopted :— 

1. Resolved, that it appears to this 
Meeting highly expedieut _ the 
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Churches of the Congregational faith 
and order in this City, should be united 
in an Association for the promotion of 
the interests of religion and the culti- 
vation of a spirit of concord and love. 

2. Resolved, that as Bristol is a 
city and county of itself, such Asso- 
ciation be now formed, to be called 
‘The Bristol County Association,” 
and that the following churches be 
included : —viz., Bridge Street, Castle 
Green, Hope Chapel, Tabernacle, 
with Kingswood and Zion Chapel. 

3. Resolved, that as one of the 
principal objects of the Association is, 
co-operation with the ministers and 
churches in the vicinity of Bristol, the 
following ministers, being settled as 
pastors, be respectfully invited to join 
the Association with their churches ; 
viz., the Rev. Messrs. Bellamy of 
Chellwood; Brown, of Ashton; and 
Dove, of Thornbury. 

4. Resolved, that one meeting be 
held annually in the country, and one 
in the city, the preacher or preachers 
to be taken in rotation; but the order 
and time of the meeting to be arranged 
by the minister of the place with the 
Secretary, who shall give due notice 
of the same to the Association. 

5. Resolved, that at every such meet- 
ing a public collection shall be made 
towards the general objects of the As- 
sociation, and that annual subscrip- 
tions be obtained in each church and 
. congregation. A donor of ten guineas 
to have the privilege of attending the 
meetings and voting. 

6. Resolved, that the business of this 
Association shall be conducted by a 
Committee composed of all the minis- 
ters and deacons of the churches be- 
longing to the Association, who shall 
meet by adjournment, twice a year. 

7. Resolved, that no church shall 
be admitted to membership but by the 
majority of the Committee, after such 
church has been proposed and second- 
ed by two members of the Committee, 
and that such election include the 
pastor and deacons of the said church. 

8. Resolved, that at the yearl 
meeting in the city the accounts s 
be audited, and all applications for 
grants in aid shall be considered, such 
applications having been previously 
sent to the Secretary by letter, stating 
such particulars as may enable the 
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Committee to decide upon the merits 
of the case. 

9. Resolved, that this meeting bigh- 
ly — a objects of the Con- 

regational Union, do depute the Rev. 
fohn Davis of the Tabernacle, and 
Samuel Newell, Esq. to represent this 
Association in the Congregational 
Union next May. 

10. Resolved, that Richard Ash, 
Esq., be requested to accept the office 
of Treasurer, and the Rev. William 
Gregory of Secretary, to this Associ- 
ation. 

After a vote of thanks to S. Newell, 
Esq. in the chair, the meeting dis- 
solved. 

W. Grecory, Secretary. 





MONMOUTHSHIRE ENGLISH ASSOCIA~- 
TION OF CONGREGATIONAL MINIS- 
TERS AND CHURCHES, 


Held at Usk, April 10, 1833. 


Resolved, 1. That our Secretary 
assure the Committee of ‘‘ The Con- 
gregational Union” of our continued 
interest in their proceedings; and 
transmit any subscriptions he may 
receive from the churches, towards the 
necessary expenses of printing, cor- 
respondence, and committee meetings, 
in furtherance of their noble object. 

2. That the declaration of the lead- 
ing articles of our faith and discipline 
communicated to us by that body, 
appears to us scriptural, and we 
suggest, that its publication in a cheap 
form, with a brief account of our His- 
tory, present State, and Union would 
remove much ignorance of our sen- 
timents and practice. 

3. That as we are increasingly im- 
= with the importance of the vo- 
untary mode of supporting the minis- 
try of the word, we are greatly obliged 
by the kindness of the Central Com- 
mittee, in digesting the plan of the 
‘* Mutual Assurance Society,” which 
appears calculated to promote the per- 
sonal comfort, brotherly sympathy, 
and general usefulness of our minis- 
ters, and we are disposed to sanction 


' it, as shall meet our circumstances and 


ability. 

4. That the Committee of the Con- 
gregational Union be informed, that 
we intend to co-operate with them, in 
a vigorous movement to attain our re- 
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maining civil claims, and that we deem 
these times of improvement in the 
churches of Ireland and England pe- 
culiarly favourable to our success. 

5. In anticipation of the General 
Meeting of the Union in May, we 
wish that Association to be informed, 
that our distance and circumstances 
are likely to deprive us of the pleasure 
of any other than a corresponding con- 
nection; but that we sincerely cherish 
the sevenfold object of that confedera- 
tion as stated in their constitution, 
and trust that mutual supplication will 
bring down abundant prosperity on all 
our churches. In these times of ex- 
citement we are deeply impressed with 
the conviction, that each denomination 
of believers must form themselves into 
a close phalanx, both to repel the 
influence of infidelity, formality, and 
vice, and to defeat the legions of 
idolatry, superstition, and delusion, 
which yet detain the greater part of 
our species in destructive captivity. 

Signed on behalf of the Association, 
JoHN ARMITAGE, Secretary. 





CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


The General Meeting of the above 
Institution, was held on Thursday, 
the 25th of April, at the Congrega- 
tional Library, Blomfield Street, 
Finsbury; when the following six 
children were admitted :—William 
Richards, Andrew Rattray, James 
Sykes, Samuel Newton Lowe, Wil- 
liam H. Slatterie, Thomas Islip. 
The admission of these youths has 
raised the pupils of the foundation to 
thirty-four, which is a greater number 
than ever before enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the Institution at one time, 
though far below what it ought to be. 
We sincerely hope our churches will 


sustain, by their liberality, this in-- 


crease of beneficiaries. 





SIXTEENTH REPORT OF THE BLACK- 
BURN INDEPENDENT ACADEMY, 


[Press of matter has compelled us to 
abridge the following report. We 
have taken care, however, that no 
important fact is omitted. } 

The Committee first mention the 


changes which have occurred, during 
the year that has just closed, in the 
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list of students under the patronage of 
the Institution.— At Midsummer, one 
student was added to the number 
announced at the commencement of 
the year,—Mr. Robert;Thomson, from 
the congregational church in Aber- 
deen, under the care of the Rev. R. 
Penman. After the usual probation 
of six months, this candidate has been 
fully received to the advantages of 
the Institution ; and received with the 
understanding that, while his course 
of study may probably be restricted 
to a period more limited than usual, 
in consideration of advantages previ- 
ously enjoyed at the University of 
Aberdeen, and in another academic 
Institutions, the restriction shall be 
determined according to the future 
judgment of the Committee. 

At the Christmas meeting, three 
other young men were accepted as 
promising candidates for full admis- 
sion; Mr. Thomas Newnes, from the 
church at Clive, Shropshire, under 
the ministry of the Rev. D. James ; 
and Mr. John Brown, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Wolstenholme, both from the 
congregation at Ramsbottom in con- 
nexion with the Scots Church, under 
the ministry of the Rev. A. M‘Lean. 

The Committee, on the recommen- 
dation of the Tutors, judged it advi- 
sable that the two senior students 
should be permitted to remain in the 
Institution till Midsummer next; for 
although their four years’ term of 
study closed at Christmas, the disad- 
vantage which had necessarily re- 
sulted to them from the vacancy of 
the theological chair during a consi- 
derable portion of their course, ap- 
peared to warrant, as some compen- 
sation to the only students who con- 
tinued at that time in connexion with 
the Academy, an extension of their op- 
portunities of theological acquisition. 

At Christmas, one student, Mr. 
Francis Evans, left the Institution, 
and entered on a sphere of stated mi- 
nisterial duty. After prosecuting his 
studies in the Institution for two years, 
to which period the Committee limit- 
ed his course for reasons similar to 
those existing in the case of the stu- 
dent first mentioned in the present 
report, he has complied with an invi- 
tation to the pastoral office from the 
church at Wharton in this county. 
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It will appear from these particulars 
that there are eleven students at pre- 
sent under the direction of the Aca- 
demy.* 

Since the date of last Report, the 
students have prosecuted the various 
branches of classical, philosophical, 
and theological learning, which con- 
stitute the course of this Academy, 
and which have been so frequently 
enumerated on former occasions as to 
require no specific mention at present. 
The Annual Examination took place, 
as usual, at the Midsummer meeting 
of Committee; and the report of those 
gentlemen who conducted the exami- 
nation will be found in the Congrega- 
tional Magazine and other periodical 
publications of that date, in which it 
was inserted by the direction of the 
Committee. 

It affords the Committee much sa- 
tisfaction to be able to state, that their 
endeavours for the speedy and effi- 
cient supply of the Classical Chair, 
have not been unsuccessful. Their 
attention was early directed to a gen- 
tleman, Mr. D. B. Hayward, formerly 
connected with this Academy in ano- 
ther capacity; and they were able to 
secure his services from the beginning 
of April last. 

It will be remembered that, at the 
time of the publication of last year’s 
Report, considerable progress had 
been made in arrangements by which 
the students were to reside in one 
house, under the immediate super- 
intendence of the Theological Tutor, 
—the domestic affairs of the establish- 
ment being committed to the manage- 
ment of a respectable bousekeeper. 
This arrangement, they have the plea- 
sure of <— » was soon after that 
period ied fully into effect, and, 
as they believe, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the students and the Institu- 
tion. The premises that were ob- 
tained have been found as convenient 


and commodious as could be expected 
pig: apes not originally erected 
for purpose, and ted in the 


immediate neighbourhood of other 
dwellings. They have sincere plea- 
sure also in ig, that whilst the 


* Siace this t received the sanc- 
tion of the tee, one student has 
retired from the Institution. 
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extra expenditure necessary in fur- 
nishing the house made a considerable 
demand upon the funds, the special 
exertions of the friends of the Insti- 
tution, and the liberality with which 
their applications were met, have pre- 
vented the accumulation of debt, and 
have even enabled the Treasurer to 
close the accounts of the year with a 
small balance in favour of the Acade- 
my. 
The Committee are indebted for 
this circumstance, not to any increase 
in the regular subscriptions, but 
chiefly to congregational collections, 
made by various churches, on the 
instance of the Treasurer. They 
have to acknowledge the liberality of 
the churches in Blackburn, Preston, 
Lancaster, Haslingden; of the 
churches assembling in New Windsor, 
Rusholm Road, and Moseley Street 
Chapels, Manchester; of the church 
in Bethesda Chapel, Liverpool ; and 
especially of several churches less 
nearly connected by local interests 
with this Academy,—at Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Barnard Castle, Stain- 
drop, Darlington, North Shields, Sun- 
derland, and Durham. The last men- 
tioned churches in the northen coun- 
ties, having cheerfully consented to 

rmit the Rev. Dr. Raffles to plead 

fore them the claims of academic in- 
stitutions, apportioned to this Academy 
one moiety of the sums collected, and 
the other to the institutions at which 
their respective Pastors had been 
severally educated. Darlington and 
North Shields, however, must be 
excepted from this statement, their 
collections having been presented en- 
tire to the Blackburn Academy. 

The Committee acknowledge with 
pleasure and gratitude the very liberal 
sum of £20, presented to the Treasurer 
by the Juvenile Association connected 
with the church in Salford, Manches- 
ter, to which the Rev. J. A. Coombs 
ministers. And they also present 
their thanks to several friends in Scot- 
land, oe contributed to the funds 
du t it year. 

Wikist “sm ing their gratitude to 
their friends, the mittee must not 
overlook the important services ren- 
dered by those ministers who stated 
the claims of the Institution on the 
occasions when collections were made. 
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They have to thank the Rev. Messrs. 
Griffin and Fletcher, of Manchester ; 
the Rev. Messrs. Kelly and Car- 
ruthers, of Liverpool; and the Rev. 
R. 5. M‘All, who was not prevented 
by severe and protracted indisposition 
from fulfilling an engagement in the 
service of the Academy. They con- 
sider their warmest acknowledgments 
due to the Rev. Dr. Raffles, who 
visited the Churches just mentioned, 
in Northumberland and Durham, and 
who not only travelled without charge 
to the funds, but, having been sum- 
moned in the course of his tour to 
fulfil the last duties of filial piety at so 
great a distance as the Metropolis, re- 
turned, with inconvenience and ex- 
pense to himself, to complete his en- 
Com, rather than permit the 
nstitution to suffer from their relin- 
quishment. To the Rev. John a 
they also present their thanks bot 

for the readiness with which he con- 
sented to advocate the claims of the 
Institution, should his services be re- 
quired, and his able and excellent 
discourse at the last Anniversary. 
And in this enumeration of benefits 
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received, they must not forget to men- 
tion the delivery of a valuable address 
to the students by the Rev. Edward 
Parsons, of Leeds, on the same occa- 
sion as that to which reference has 
just been made. 





NEW PAVEMENT CHAPEL. 


An extensive improvement, under- 
taken hy the Corporation of London, 
has caused the demolition of the an- 
cient Congregational Meeting-house, 
Moorfields, where the Rev. W. Wall 
has laboured for many years. It gives 
us pleasure to record, that Mr.W. and 
his friends have, with much spirit, 
erected a small but handsome chapel, 
in the New North Road, between Hox- 
ton and Islington, where a place of 
worship in our connexion was greatly 
needed. 


REMOVAL. 


The Rev. Timothy Wildbore, of Pen- 
ryn, has mulevel to Falmouth, to 
take the pastoral care of the church 
and congregation over which his vene- 
rated father presided for 33 years. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 





KARLSHULD ON THE DANUBE MOSS, 
BAVARIA. 


Hamburgh, March 19, 1833. 


To the Editors.—GenTLEMEN, in com- 
pliance with your request, I beg to ad- 
dress to you the following lines in re- 
ference to the new Protestant congrega- 
tion on the Danube-Moss, for the infor- 
mation of those kind friends of Christ in 
England, who have so liberally contri- 
buted for the temporal and spiritual wants 
of the poor sufferers at Karlshuld. If 


would have written to you last month, - 


but as I arrived here from London only 
on Feb. 17, my letter could not have 
reached you before Feb. 25; and as that 
would have been too late for it to appear 
in the Congregational Magazine for the 
present month, I thought it better to 
postpone writing till to-day, and mean- 
while sent all the int nee I bad re- 
ceived about Karlshuld to the “ Pa- 
triot,” where, I hope, it has appeared 


] . 
way regards the temporal distress at 
Karlshald, I am sorry to say that it re- 


mains still as great as ever, and that, ac- 

cording to the account of eye. witnesses, 

it is great measure. According to 

a letter from Dean Brandt, of the 2d inst. 

all their moss-potatoes have been com- 

pletely ——— the frost, and the 
mber of 


ter nw the congregation 
pane nce without any means of 
subsistence. However, though thus beset 


with difficulties all around, they not only 
remain faithful to the Lord, but their 
union with him is becoming closer and 
closer: 


A letter from the Protestant 
vicar at Karishuid, Me. Pachtner, dated 
Feb. 21, and addressed to Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, the bookseller, at Niiremberg, 
says: —“* At about 10 p.m. to-day thirty~- 
four panes of the windows of our church 
were smashed, bat we have pot or 
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brothers, who possess great influence, 
have lately come over to us, and we hope 
several others will soon follow them.” 

Mr. Lutz, after revoking all and every 
thing he had either said or written 
against the Catholic Church; and after 
having satisfactorily gone through the 
penances, which the Catholic dignitaries 
of the bishopric, Augsburg, thought it ne- 
cessary to impose on him, has been ab- 
solved pro foro externo ab haresi, as well 
as from the ecclesiastical censures, and 
been readmitted into the Roman Catholic 
Church. It seems that, after his seces- 
sion from that church, (Dec. 17, 1831,) 
his greatest concern was not to be =P - 
rated from his congregation atKarlshuld ; 
and as, by the laws of Bavaria, he was 
not permitted to form a distinct reli- 

ious community, he thought that by 
joining the Lutheran Church, with the 
confession of which church, as far as it 
regarded the great fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, he entirely agreed, 
he might be able to secure his object, and 
remain the pastor of the congregation at 
Karlshuld. When, however, he found 
that this was omy and that the 
chief Consistory of the Lutheran Chureh, 
in Bavaria, had appointed him the Pro- 
testant vicar of Wassertriidingen, he 
began makir-g overtures to the Catholic 
authorities about his return and re- 
admission into the Catholic Church, 
Whether they have again appointed him 
as the Catholic vicar of Karlshuld, I 
know not. In the beginning of Decem- 
ber, he was again at Karlshuld, and still 
endeavouring to persuade those who had 
remained faithful to follow his example 
in leaving the Lutheran Church again, 
and returning to the Catholic. 

The Catholic authorities of the bishopric 
of Augsburg have published a circular 
addressed to the whole clergy of the 
Diocese, Augsburg, in reference to Mr. 
Lutz’s readmission into their church. It 
contains extracts of letters, written by 
him; and in one of these he openly, 
and solemnly, sincerely and honestly de- 
clares, that he revokes all he has ever 
said against the Roman Catholic Church, 
especially in the “ confession of faith as it 
is pelieved in the Vicarage, Karlshuld,” 
and then pronounces, jointly with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the anathema on it. 

From a circular, published in Novem- 
ber, by several friends at Augsburg, who 
have formed a Committee for Karishuld, 
it appears, that ap to that time, 3914 
pres tn krewzer faboat £326 sterling, ) 


been contributed for the poor Protes- 
tants at Karlshuld, by the friends of 
. This sum, with 


gland, has been 


Christ in this coun 
that contributed in 
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employed in relieving their temporal 
wants, in building a wooden temporary 
church, and fitting up aschool-room ; and 
what remains (if any remains, ) will be em- 
ployed in the building of a regular church, 
as soon as the sum required for this shall 
be completed. 

I conclude this letter with the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Dean Brandt, 
dated March Ist, in which he acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the last remittance, 
through Messrs. Hankey. Oh that the 
friends in England could witness the re- 
joicings with which these gifts of their 
love were received in the wooden church 
at Karlshuld, and what exultations they 
called forth. Oh! that they were able to 
calculate how greatly these donations have 
contributed to strengthen the weak, and 
encourage the strong in faith, troubled 
and distressed as they are in variety of 
ways! The waters of affliction are al- 
most covering them ; but, like the first 
martyrs, they remain steadfast in their 
distress, and are even singing songs of 
praise in their afflictions. The enemies 
are more than ever enraged against 
them, now that gospel prayers and hymns 
of praise and thanksgivings are resound- 
ingin the church (Kirchlein.) But the 
Lord is their fortress and strength, in 
whom they have put their trust. Oh! 
how I rejoice to pray that the joy of 
those kind friends in the Lord may be 
increased. 

I was to have received a letter from 
Mr. Pachtner before now ; but as it has 
not arrived, 1 shall communicate its con- 
tents, with other intelligence I may re- 
ceive, in time for the May Number of 
the Congregational Magazine. 

I remain, Rev. and dear Sirs, 

Yours in Christ Jesus, 
J.H. N. Fer. 

P.S. Messrs. Hankey and Co. have for- 
warded, in all, £138. 15s. up to Feb. 15, 
all which sums Dean Brandt has safely 
received and forwarded to Karlshuld. 
This sum is exclusive of £42. 14s., which 
the Rev. Dr. Steinkopff received and 
forwarded. 

Contributions for the above case will 
be received by Messrs. Hankey. 


BIBLE TEXT CONTROVERSY. 


In the month of March, the Edi- 
tors of this Magazine received from their 
esteemed friend, the Rev. Dr. Smith, of 
Homerton, a paper on the subject of Mr. 
Curtis’s pamphlet, for insertion in these 
pages. They delayed its publication 
upon two grounds; first, because the 
subject had not been formally introduced 
to the notice of their readers, and they 
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were anxious to give them a connected 
statement of the general controversy be- 
fore they allowed papers of a more per- 
sonal character, and which they regard 
to be quite beside the main question, to 
appear in their work. And secondly and 
chiefly, because they had understood 
from a member of the Sub-Committee, 
that it was intended to put forth a united 
statement respecting their connections 
with Mr Curtis, and the Editors felt that 
a joint declaration was a far better and 
more dignified method of communicating 
with the public on such a subject, than 
—— statements, however vala- 
able. 


They now give to their readers the 
documents which have appeared on the 
subject—first the letter of the Sub- 
Committee, which appeared in the Times 
of Saturday, March 30th, and in justice 
to the party accused, Mr, Curtis’s reply, 
which was inserted in the same Journal 
on Wednesday, April the 3d. 

“ Sir,—In consequence of the publica- 
tion of Mr. Curtis’s pamphlet upon the 
state of the text in the current editions 
of the English Bible, and your remarks 
on that subject, the members of the Sub- 
committee appointed to examine and re- 
port on the authorized version, feel it 
their duty to make the following state- 
ments :— 

“In publishing the sesolutions of the 
13th or June, Mr. Curtis has not only 
acted without our concarrence, but in 
direct opposition to the written injunc- 
tion of one of the Committee,— the posi- 
tive declaration made to him by another, 
who was also of the Sub committee, that 
such an act would be a gross breach of 
faith,—and the obvious design of that 

t of our fourth resolution in which it 
is declared ‘ expedient to wait till the 
reprint of the edition of 1611, now print- 
ing at Oxford, be before the nga ere 
any further correspondence be entered 
upon with the Universities.’ 

“ We do not consider ourselves re- 
sponsible for any statements which Mr. 


urtis has made in his pamphlet, or which . 


he may hereafter make; and he is no 
longer Secretary to the Committee by 
which we were appointed, or in any way 
connected with that body. ee 

“As our design was not to implicate 
character, but to secure the integrity of 
the text of the authorized version, we 
consider the reprint of the standard edi- 
tion now commenced at Oxford as the 
first step towards the advancement of the 
object we had in view. 

. BENNETT. 


F, A, Cox. 
E, HENDERSON. 
N.S, NO,.101, 
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* Though not of the Sub-committee, I 
am happy to be permitted to add my sig- 
nature. 


March 26. J. Pye Smitn.” 


“ Sir,--Some indulgence to an accused 
party is usually allowed among honour- 
able men. I claim this indulgence at 
your hands, for the insertion of a few 
remarks, which I feel important to my 
character, on the extraordinary letter of 
Drs. Bennett, Cox, and Henderson, in- 
serted in The Times of this day, 


1. “I am informed by this letter, for the 
first time, that I am no longer the Secre- 
tary of the General Committee which ap- 
pointed the Rey. and highly respectable 
Gentlemen in question. Now, Sir, this I 
regard as unfair, and I believe it to be 
unprecedented. A Sub-committee in- 
forms the public that I, the regularly 
appointed Secretary of the General Com- 
mittee, am no longer so. Have the Ge- 
neral Committee, then, met? Of this I 
have no knowledge. Have they investi- 
gated in any way the complaint (if there 
be a complaint) of the sub-committee, or 
of any individual, against my conduct? 
If so, the investigation has been con- 
ducted altogether in my absence, and this 
I simply wish the public to know. Jam 
quite sure they will ask in the words of 
the Bible, ‘ Doth our law judge any man 
before it hear him ?’ 

2. “*I must be permitted to rectify a 
mistake into which the Sub-committee 
have fallen as to their own designation 
and specific office. It was not ‘ to exa- 
mine and report on the authorized ver- 
sion,’ as these Gentlemen seem errone- 
ously to recollect, but according to the 
original report now before me, ‘ to verify 
and report upon a collation of varions 
editions of the Holy Bible made by the 
Secretary,’ i.e me. The difference is 
important. 1 had been laboriously en- 
gaged in this collation for many months, 
and eagerly sought for the judgment of 
all the reputed biblical scholars in the 
kingdom upon them. At the palace of 
the Bishop of London, at Cambridge, at 
Oxford, and at Lambeth, I had _ previ- 
viously courted this kind of examination. 
Now a body of learned Dissenting Di- 
vines undertook the task. Sir, was I 
not placed on a species of honourable 
trial before them? And were they the 
only parties to the issue? Therefore, 

3. “ I would, with all deference sub- 
mit that I had some right to form an 
individual judgment as to the publication 
of their opinion, It became important to 
my self-defence before the church and the 
world, Sir. Besides, was this at all a 
private business? I, at im felt that J 

2 
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was all along applying to public men on 
public principles ; and one of your re- 
porters, I contend, might with propriety 
have been in the room. Dr. Smith did 
bring with him into my drawing-room, a 
gentleman, a near relation of the respec- 
table manager of the Clarendon press, on 
this principle. 

4. “I cannot permit the public to be 
mystified as to any part of this great 
matter. I have not given the entire 
strength of the opinions of these gentle- 
men to the world. Dr. Smith, on my 
original representation of this matter to 
him, declared the conduct of the Univer- 
sities to be ‘ treacherous ;’ he altered the 
word ‘ advised’ to ‘intentional’ altera- 
tions in our public letter to the Univer- 
sities. I have the draught, with this 
alteration in his hand-writing, before me. 
With regard to the italics, it was his 
exclamation I have quoted in my pam- 
phlet--* Why, Sir, they have bastardized 
God’s offspring.’ But I beg, in particu- 
lar, and in conclusion, to observe, that 
the history of the fourth resolution, which 
the Sub-committee now quote against me, 
is most curious. 

* “ Dr. Henderson (as I have stated) 
drew up the resolutions tctidem verbis, 
and sent themtome. Dr. Bennett signed 
them with these remarkable words (not 
material before to quote) --* with the ex- 
ception of the last part of the fourth reso- 
lution’—the very part now pressed for- 
ward as advising delay. And Dr. Cox, 
in enclosing the resolutions to me, with 
his signature, says—‘ I feel some hesita- 
tion with regard to the latter part of the 
fourth resolution, because I am a litue 
apprehensive lest delay should be inju- 


rious to the important object in view. If 


the Universities should evince symptoms 
of undue procrastination, 1 should unhe- 
sitatingly say, let us hold a public meet- 
ing, and that early.’ 

* Now, Sir, it was four months after 
this, the Universities having done no 
more in the business, that 1 published the 
resolutions. 

‘In these circumstances, I cannot 
yet feel that I have injured « great 
cause by so doing; on the contrary, I 
submit that, upon the whole, I now am 
the party who has more reason to com- 
plain than have these pena to fix 
any stigma upon me. If the gravity or 
severity of their opinion weigh upon their 
‘wonsciences, why not openly retract it? 
This letter seems like an attempt to make 
an humble individual their ’scape-goat 

“ T am, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient, Servant, 
“Thomas Curtis.” 


Islington, March 30. 
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These papers speak for themselves, and 
will prepare the reader for the following 
letter from Dr. Smith, which we insert 
at his particular request, 


“© Homerton, April 24, 1833. 
** To the Editors.— Gentlemen, You will 
permit me to complain of a circumstance 
which, (unintentionally, I venture to 
hope, on your part, ) has given me disap- 
—T and pain. In the month of 
arch I addressed to you a communica- 
tion relating to Mr. Curtis’s recent pam- 
hlet, on the Text of the English Bible. 
t did not appear in your ensuing Maga- 
zine, and of that omission or rejection I 
have no right to complain. But you 
put my name among those from whom 
‘Communications had been received,’ 
without any other indication, and this, 
coupled with the fact of your having a 
long Review on the Bible Text subject, 
in which my name occurs to my no small 
mortification, may not unnaturally have 
led to the suspicion that I was a party to 
the composition of that article.(a) 





(a) Our respect for Dr. Smith, and 
that alone, induces us to insert this part 
of his letter. If Editors are to be called 
upon to acquaint the public that certain 
articles are not written by this, that, or 
the other individual, because some per- 
sons may be not “ unnaturally” led to such 
a suspicion, there will be no end to such 
complaints and such disclosures. We 
cannot help thinking that there would 
have been more dignity in paying no 
attention to a matter so inconsiderable. 
But, again, we deny that any such “ sus- 
picion” could possibly be felt by any 
reader of that ** Review,” who was not 
afflicted with a perverseness of under- 
standing absolutely incurable ; for is it 
conceivable that Dr. Smith, or, indeed, 
any member of the Sub-Committee, 
should be so absurd as to tell the world, 
that he and his colleagues must be pre- 
pared to abide by the very “ resolutions” 
which they are all so an and so 
justly an with Mr. Curtis for giving 
to the public at all? In fact, the whole 
article showed it to have been written 
by a man who cared not arush (except 
so far as it might have a mischievous 
bearing on the great question) for this 
painful yet traly insignificant controversy. 

We know not how our poor Reviewer 
may feel under the appalling conviction, 
that Dr. Smith seems to think the “ Re- 
view” either so feeble in manner, or soin- 
conclusive in argument, as to necessitate 
him to tell;the public that he is not the au- 
thor. Onthe other hand, as we know the 
Reviewer to be a man of very moderate 
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“I therefore respectfully but urgently 
request either your admission of my for- 
mer letter, or that, in declining to insert 
it, you would briefly explain its topic and 
intention (6) 

“In a number of The Times newspaper, 





ambition, and certainly not of sufficient 
reputation to justify him in telling the 
public of what articles he is not the 
author, before the public has thought it 
worth while to say a word upon the 
subject, he may probably think it suf- 
ficient honour for kim, that Dr. Smith 
may be “ suspected” of being the author 
of the article; but however this may be, 
we entreat him to be comforted. We can 
assure him we have received from other 
_ Doctors, (not of course belonging to the 
Sub-Committee,) men of no mean ce- 
lebrity either in literature or science, 
(though perfect strangers to us, except 
by their universal reputation,) gratifying 
testimonials that the Reviewer has set 
in a strong light the true bearings of this 
controversy, and has done important ser- 
vice, if only by showing the public that 
this great question is neither to be pre- 
judiced by the folly or imprudence of one 
party, or the timidity or vacillation of an- 
other. 

We should not, of course, have made 
this disclosure, had we not been naturally 
anxious to obviate any prejudice against 
the opinions advocated in the “‘ Review,” 
arising from Dr. Smith’s extraordinary 
communication: we say extraordinary, 
for extraordinary it certainly is, that any 
man should publicly vindicate himself 
from that which the public has never 
imputed to him; or intimate before he 
has been charged with the authorship of 
any piece, that he does not wish to be con- 
sidered the author; for Dr. Smith must 
be aware that any such disclaimer would 
ordinarily have a tendency to prejudice 
the Review, in proportion to the dis- 
claimant’s previous reputation. Now, what 
would editors generally say to any such 
disclaimant? They would say—Sir, you 
are really too sensitive ; it will be time 
enough for you to disclaim any such 

iece in our pages when we have attri- 

uted itto you. In the meantime, if you 
think it necessary to do so, without any 
such imputation, you must disclaim it not 
in our pages, but elsewhere. But we do 
not say this ; on the contrary, we willingly 
comply with the Doctor’s request. 


(6) The above letter from the Times 
body the substance of that letter. 
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about the beginning of this month, ap- 
peared a letter from Mr. Curtis, in which 
he affirmed that I had, in conversation, 
used a remarkable expression concerning 
the employment of italics in the more re- 
cent editions of the Bible. The news- 
paper editors announced that they would 
admit no further communications on the 
subject, so that I could make no reply. 
Favour me, therefore, with the opportu- 
nity of saying. that | have no recollection 
of having ever used that expression, or 
any other like it, and that it is so alien 
from my habits of speech, that I think 
the imputation to the last degree impro- 
bable. I am, &c. 


J. Pye Smirn.” 





RECENT DEATHS. 


It is our melancholy task to record the 
decease of that most venerable Christian 
minister, the Rev. RowLanp Hixt, which 
took place on Thursday evening, the 11th 
of April, at his house in Blackfriars-road, 
after an illness of about a week. Mr. Hill 
was born 9th of August, 1744. He was 
the younger son of Sir Rowland Hill, 
Bart., of Hawkestone, the representative 
of an ancient and highly respectable 
Shropshire family. His elder brother, 
Sir Richard Hill, for several sessions sat 
in the House of Commons as member for 
the county. He was a man of distin- 
guished “piety, benevolence, and eccen- 
tricity, and was the author of a tract, en- 
titled Pietas Oxoniensis, in def of the 
young men who were expelled from the 
University of Oxford in 1766, for pray- 
ing and expounding the Scriptures. This 
has given rise to the erroneous notion that 
ne Rowland Hill was one of the num- 

r. 

Mr. Hill was educated at Eton College, 
and during that period, it pleased God to 
call him by his grace, through his elder 
brother Sir Richard reading to him one of 
Bishop Beveridge’s Sermons. His early 
piety at Eton was fostered by the cor- 
respondence of his brother, of which some 
pleasing specimens have been preserved. 
He wasindue course removed toSt. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M.A. with honours. At college 
he was connected with Mr. Robinson, late 
of Leicester, and the venerable Mr. 
Simeon. Being of the same college with 
the latter, it was their custom to read the 
Greek Testament with each other, accom- 
panied with prayer. “ During my Te- 
sidence at this seat of learning,” says Mr. 
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Hill, “ even drunkenness and whoredom 
were deemed less exceptionable practices 
in a candidate for the ministry, than 
visiting the sick and imprisoned, and ex- 
pounding the Scriptures in private houses. 
For these last mentioned offences I met 
with no less than six refusals before I 
gained admission into the ministry of the 
Established Church.” 

Doubtless Mr. Hill was not very re- 
gular; he would preach at the meeting- 
house in Cambridge, then called after its 
plain but holy minister, “ Johnny Stettles 
Meeting,” and occasionally at the Ta- 
bernacle, and at the Tott :nham-court-road 
Chapel, London.’ The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells at length was induced to admit 
him to deacon’s orders, but as his 
irregularities continued, the Archbishop 
of York refused him Priest’s orders, and 
he came from the North to Bristol in the 
beginning of May 1771, under the frowns 
of his family, a distressed gentleman, 
The venerable Cornelius Winter intro- 
duced him tothe Tabernacle pulpit. “ He 

hed” said Mr. Jay, “in the fields, 
preached in the streets, he preached 
through all Wiltshire, through all 
Somersetshire, through all Gloucester- 
shire; and fled like an angel having the 
everlasting gospel to preach, and was 
called on to bear the reproach of Christ, 
by some of his own connection, 
po wee persecution from the world, and 
knowing what want is, in his circum- 
stances.” 

Notwithstanding his irregularities Mr. 
Hill was always tenacious of his clerical 
character, regarding himself as an epis- 
eopal clergyman, and continued occa- 
sionally to officiate as such to the close of 
his life, ally at the marriages of his 
friends. One of the first public occasions 
upon which he distinguished himself, 
was in delivering a funeral oration on the 
death of Mr. Toplady, who had forbidden 
a funeral sermon to be preached on the 
eccasion, and who, moreover, had ex- 
mgr his disapprobation of some of 

rt. Hill’s wncanonical proceedings, 
although his g friend stood high in 
his esteem. In 1783, Mr. Hill laid the 
first stone of Surrey Chapel, which from 
ee was called the religious 
rou , which he opened in 1784, 
with a sermon which he afterwards pub- 
lished. Although he was usually considered 
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would admit of his services, and occasion- 
ally to large assemblies in the open air. 
The remainder of the summer he usually 
at Wotton-under-Edge, Glouces- 
tershire, where he had a house and a 
chapel. About the time that he opened 
Surrey Chapel, he married Miss Mary 
Tudway, sister of Clement Tadway, Esq. 
M.P. for Wells, by whom he had no 
issue. Mrs. Hill died a few years ago. 

About the same period Mr. Hill took 
a lively interest in the sabbath school 
system, which then began to excite public 
attention, and the schools at Surrey Cha- 
pel were amongst the earliest and most 
extensive that were organized in London. 
Mr. Hill’s habits of itinerancy led him 
to Scotland in the year 1798, and again 
as far as the Highlands in 1799. He 
published his “ Journal” and “ Second 
Tour,” which not only display his zeal 
for evangelical truth, but much violence 
of feeling, both against the Presbyterian 
Church, and the Independent Society 
of Scotland, which involved Mr. Hill in 
controversy with Dr, Jameson and some 
others. 

Few ministers of the Gospel, (says 
the Editor of the Patriot,) have had 
to bear the scornful brunt of opposition, 
to contend against religious animosity, 
and to bear on through good and evil 
report, through so long and active a 
career as Mr. Hill. Few have challenged 
the encounter so boldly, or sustained it so 
single-handed. ©The independent and 
ambiguous ecclesiastical position which 
he assumed, as theoretically a Church- 
man and practically a Dissenter,—a Dis- 
senter within the Church, a Churchman 
among Dissenters,—necessarily involved 
him, especially in the earlier part of his 
career, in continual polemic skirmishing. 
His very catholicism sometimes put on 
an aggressive form; for of nothing was 
he so intolerant as of sectarianism. But 
while he thus made himself many oppo- 
nents, his blameless character precluded 
his having any personal enemies. 
sarcastic or censorious polemic was 
forgotten in the warm-hearted philan- 
thropist, the indefatigable evangelist, the 
consistent saint, It is quite true that 
Mr. Hill both said and did things, occa- 
sionally, which few other men could 
have said with good effect, or done with- 
out imprudence. But the unimpeachable 
integrity and purity of his intentions, the 
sanctity of his life, the charm of his man- 
ners, the dignity of true breeding which 
rescued from vulgarity his most familiar 
phrases and his most eccentric actions, 
conspired to secure for him, through life, 
the affectionate veneration of all who en- 
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joyed the privilege of his acquaintance, 
or understood his character, In Mr. 
Hill, no ordinary degree of natural 
shrewdness was combined with an unsus- 
peeting and guileless mind. This some- 
times laid him open to imposition. Deep 
and accurate as was his acquaintance 
with human nature, he was not always 
quick-sighted in reading its appearances 
in the individual. He understood the 
heart better than the moral physiognomy 
of character; and thus his shrewduess 
did not preserve him altogether from 
forming mistaken estimates. His gene- 
rous benevolence was a distinguishing 
trait of his character; and he seemed to 
have the power of inspiring his flock 
with a similar spirit, On two occasions 
on which collections were made in the 
churches and chapels throughout the 
kingdom, (the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s, 
and the subscription for the relief of the 
German Sufferers,) the collections at 
Surrey Chapel are recorded to have been 
the largest raised at any one place. The 
sum annually raised for charitable and re- 
ligious institutions at Surrey Chapel has 
been from £1,500, to £2,000. As a 
preacher, Mr. Hill was extremely. un- 
equal, as well as systematically unmetho- 
dical ; generally rambling, but pithy, often 
throwing out the most striking remarks, 
and sometimes interspersin touches 
of genuine pathos, amid much that bor- 
dered upon the ludicrous. But even in 
his most grotesque sallies, there was a 
redeeming simplicity of purpose and se- 
riousness of intention. You felt that the 
preacher did not mean to trifle ; that there 
was no attempt at display, no unhallowed 
familiarity in his feelings, or want of 
reverence to sacred things. In his more 
private expository exercises, he was ge- 
nerally grave and edifying, with fewer 
inequalities, and often highly impressive. 
In the devotional part of the service. 
he was uniformly chaste, solemn, an 
fervent., Of late years the majesty of 
venerable age that invested his appearance 
added not a little to the impressive effect 
of his instructions. We shall never for- 
get his rising to rebuke the tempestuous 
discord of the Bible Society Anniversary, 
held in Exeter Hall, in May, 1831. 
The keen yet mild reproof came from his 
lips with almost the force of prophetic 
authority ; and the strong good sense of 
the few sentences he uttered, went di- 
rectly home to the minds of the auditory. 
His physical powers had long been ina 
declining state, but his intellectual ener- 
gies remained almost unimpaired to the 
end of his existence. The last time he 
spene. 9 tae, Tee on the evening of 
uesday, the 2d instant, when (assisted 


by the Rev. G. Weight, who has been 
officiatiog with him lately,) as a last 
token of his esteem for Sunday-school 
teachers, he to a considerable 
number of them at Surrey Chapel, from 
a text to which he himself was very par- 
tial; 1 Cor. xv. 58: “ Be ye stedfast,” 
&e. The last sermon he preached to his 
sorrowing congregation was on Lord’s 
Day, the 31st March, and it was a very 
impressive one, from 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8; 
“* We preach the wisdom of God,” &c. 
On Thursday evening, the 4th of April 
he was first taken ill; and he was con- 
fined to his room till his decease. He 
expired without a groan, on the evening 
of the 11th, His funeral took place at 
—- Chapel, on Friday morning, the 
9th, 

The chapel was hung in black dra- 
peries, and the. crowded audience was 
in mourning. Dr. Collyer and the Rev. 
T. Jackson appeared at the head of the 
funeral procession in white ices. 
The pall was borne by Dr. Rippon, 
Messrs. Jay, J. A. James, G. Clayton, 
G. Collison, T. Jones, T. Russell, W. 
Ellis, J. Arundel, J. Slatterie, J. Chap- 
man, and Messrs. Dillon and Wilcox, 
clergymen of the Church of England. 
General Lord Hill, Commander of the 
Forces, the nephew of the deceased, and 
to whom he was fondly attached, appear- 
ed as chief mourner. Dr. Collyer having 
read the funeral service of the Church, 
a dirge was performed while the coffin 
was lowered into a deep brick grave be- 
fore the pulpit, the spot where Mr. Hill 
had requested that his remains might be 
deposited. Mr. George Clayton offered 
an extemporary prayer, and Mr. Jay, of 
Bath, preached an interesting and cha- 
racteristic sermon from Zech. ii, 2; 
“ Howl, fir tree, for the cedar is fallen ;” 
which we are happy to say, is published 
with large additions. Mr, Colli of 
Hackney, closed the mournful services 
with prayer. 

We learn that Mr. Jay, of Bath, has for 
some years been pre materials for a 
‘Memoir of his fri It could not 
be in better hands. 


Among the publications of Mr. Row- 
land Hill, are the following : 


Imposture Devoctet, and the Dead 
777. 


Ronquet, of Bristol, 8vo, 1778. 
Answer to J. Wesley’s Remarks u 
the Defence of the Character of White- 

field and others, 8vo. 1778. 

Sermon preached on occasion of Lay- 
ing the First Stone of the Chapel in the 
Surrey-road, 1783. 











Aphonistic observations proposed to 
the consideration of the public, respecting 
the porgrinte of admitting Theatrical 
Amusements into Country Manufacturing 
Towns, a ans ae 

Expostulatory Letter to W. D. Taiter- 
sall, A.M., in which the bad tendency of 
Stage Amusements is seriously consi- 
dered, 8vo. 1796. 

Journal of a Tour through the North of 
England, and parts of Scotland, with 
remarks on the present state of the Church 
of Scotland, 8vo. 1799. 

Extract from a Journal of a Second 
Tour from London through the Highlands 
of Scotland, and the North Western 
parts of England, 8vo. 1800. 

A Plea for Union, and a Free Propa- 

tion of the Gospel, being an Answer to 

r. Jameson’s remarks on the Author’s 
Tour, 8vo. 1800. 

Village Dialogues, 2 vols. 1800. 

Apology for Sunday-schools, 8vo. 1801. 

Cowpock Inoculation Vindicated, 
12mo. 1806. 

A Warning to Christian Professors. 
12mo. 1806, 

Investigation of the Nature and Effects 
of Parochial Assessments being charged 
on Places of Religions Worship, 1811. 

Letter on Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, 1813. 


Died on the 3rd of April, the Rev 
John Theodore Barker, in the 73d year 
of his age, 48 years minister of the Inde- 
Jae ae Meeting House, High Street, 

eptford, Kent. We shall present our 
readers with an extended account of this 
venerable minister in our next Number. 

On the 11th of April, died iu the 67th 
year of his age, the Rev. Benjamin Pyne, 
for more than 388 years pastor of the 
Congregational Church assembling at 
Duxford, Cambridgeshire. Mr. Pyne, 
if we mistake not, was a native of Ireland, 
but received his education at the Acade- 
my, then at Mile End, but now at a. 
bury. Mr. Pyne was the first Dissenting 
minister at Duxford, and his labours com- 
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menced in a barn; but he soon had the 
a yon of seeing a freehold chapel 
ilt, and a church formed, of which he 
was ordained the pastor in December. 
1794, Considerable success has crowned 
his ministry, and he was esteemed and 
loved by all who knew him. He enjoyed 
the friendship of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
and the Rev. Rowland Hill for many 
years, and has now renewed the friend- 
ship of earth with the fellowship of 
heaven. God especially honoured him 
through the long conrse of his Ministry, 
and did not forsake him in the parting 
hour--his end was truly peace. 

On Monday, April 22d, died, at his re- 
sidence, Tyndall Place, Islington, Joseph 
Bunnell, Esq., for many years Deacon of 
the Church at Fetter Lane, and connected 
with most of the religious institutions of 
the metropolis. He was descended from an 
ancient dissenting family, and numbered 
Mr. P. ll, of Taunton, and Mr. Jos. 
Williams, of Kidderminster, amongst his 
connections. He was spared to his 82d 
year. ‘ With long life didst thou satisfy 
him, O, Lord, and show him thy sal- 
vation.” 





NOTICES. 

We are authorised to state, that the 
United Committee formed in London for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the grievances under which Dissenters 
labour, and the best means of obtainlng 
the redress of them, intend to make a 
public announcement of their views and 
sentiments in reference to that import- 
ant subject early in the present month. 


The Annual Meeting of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, will be held at Finsbury 
Chapel, Moorfields, on Tuesday evening, 
May 7th. Thomas Walker, Esq. will take 
the Chair, at six o’clock precisely. 

The Anuual Meeting of “ The Protes- 
tant Society, for the Protection of Re- 
Ftd Liberty,” will be held at the City 
of London Tavern, on Saturday, May 
llth, at 11 o'clock precisely, and some 
distinguished Peer will preside. 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





Tue events of the past month have been 


deeply interesting ; those at home, how- 

pm of pane reater importance 

theo. those abroad. To begin with the 
tter. 


The threatened disturbances in Ame- 
nica have, for the present, at all events, 
blown over; Mr. Clay’s new tariff bill, 

which is looked upon as a virtual aban- 
onment of the protective system) having 


been carried by a majority of 118 to 85. 
The accounts from Turkey have been 
very various, and in some ts con- 
tradictory. While some affirm, that y 
the mediation of the French, there 
envy prospect of the toes the 
acha coming to a treaty ; fs say, 
that the latter has rejected, with scorn, 
the overtures made to him, and has com- 
missioned InnAuim to pursue his hitherto 
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unobstructed march towards Constanti- 
nople. There seems, however, strong 
reason to believe, that affairs may yet be 
brought to an amicable termination. 

The last news from PorTvuGAL repre- 
sent Don Pedro’s situation as in no re- 
spect essentially improved. 

Disturbances in various parts of the 
Continent of Europe, more especially 
a = ot ayneet still we : 
showing a slow but sure ess O : 
lar opinion, and an heoveaning bagetipave 
of ancient despotisms. 

Every fresh arrival from JAmatca 
brings account of some new insult offered 
tothe Governor, and some additional 
proof of the necessity of rooting out the 
odious slave system. It is absolutely in- 
compatible with any thing like efficient 
government. 

And now let us turn our eyes home- 
ward. 

In our last Number, we stated our 
gratification that Sin ANDREW AGNEW 
had obtained leave to bring in his bill re- 
specting the Osservance of the Sas- 
BATH. The nature of that bill, however, 
had not then transpired. We confess, 
when we saw its provisions, we were 
much disappointed. toe are too mi- 
nute and too extensive. e have heard, 
indeed, that the worthy Baronet made his 
bill so extensive and so minute, just be- 
cause he expected that it would be greatly 
cut down ; and with the hope, therefore, 
of still having something left after the 
pruning knife had been applied toit; just 
as a Jew asks ten shillings when he intends 
to take five. But this, however politic in 
some cases, is never truly wise ; and in mat- 
ters of legislation, especially on such sub- 
jects, is any thing but politic or wise, inas- 
much as the re-action necessarily produced 
by extravagant claims, is infinitely more 
likely to expose those claims to derision 
and tion than to lead to a simple 
repudiation of what is faulty or extrava- 
gant. All this, however, by no means 
affects the principle or the chief pro- 
visions of the bill, of which we cor- 
dially approve, and we trust it will 
still be carried in a shape that will pro- 
duce important benefits to religion. We 
observe that the second reading of the 
bill willnot come on till after this Number 
is published. We must postpone any fur- 
ther remarks, the,efore, till next month. 

Some of the most important occur- 
rences of the month have been in con- 
nection with the subject of Stavery. 
These have been, indeed, of the most 
a interest, and such as will, in all 
P ty, go far towards the final set- 
tlement of that most absorbing question. 

On Tu » the 2d, a g 
meeting of the Anti-slavery Society was 
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_— > re igs 2 by acrowded 
and, in the highest degree, respectable 
audience. At this meeting, it was re- 
solved to assure the ministry that the in- 
terest of the country in this question 
was quite unabated ; and that while the 
idea of compensation was universally and 
justly scouted, the people were quite 
prepared to ‘‘ deal kindly, liberally, ge- 
nerously with the West India planters.” 

But a much more important meeting 
than this has been held on the same 

ubject. We allude to the truly extra- 

ordinary Convention of Delegates from 
every part of the United Kingdom, 
which assembled in Exeter Hall, on 
Tharsday, the 18th. Menof every variety 
of sentiment in other matters, and of 
every style of profession; men from 
the extremest parts of England, as well 
as from Scotland and Ireland, were mem- 
bers of this most interesting body. The 
rapidity with which the plan was carried 
into execution, excited, and justly, the 
utmost surprise, and made a deep im- 
pression, we are informed, on Ministers 
themselves. On the following day, they 
repaired in a body (to the namber of 
more than 300,) to Downing Street, and 
had an audience of Lord Althorp and 
Mr. Stanley. On the whole, the results 
of this meeting are stated to have been, in 
the highest degree, gratifying; and 
there is the strongest reason to believe 
that a satisfactory measure will be pro- 
posed. The country is now waiting with 
the deepest anxiety the development of 
the government plan. We trust, in our 
next, to have to congratulate our readers 
that it is a final one. 

Mr. Wilks, it is well known, brought 
forward some few weeks ago a motion re- 
_— the “ registration of births, bap - 

» deaths, and burials.” From the 
present imperfect state of the law on 
this subject, Dissenters are exposed to 

at inconveniences. From the manner 
n which the honourable member’s mo- 
tion was received, we should be disposed 
to think that a measure on the subject 
will be carried without difficulty. At the 
same time we are bound to confess, that 


power into the 
nds of the clergy, and rivet still more 
strongly the ec 
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that the justly ebnoxious parts of the 
projected bili are under re-considera- 
Seabeasleeanatae saying anything more 
on at present. 

We are deeply sorry to perceive that 
the “‘ Factory Bill” bas been put off till 
further inquiry, forsooth, has been entered 
inte. What further inquiry can esta- 
blish the fact more clearly than it is esta- 
blished at present, that children ought not 
to labour more than than ten hours a day ? 

On Wednesday, April 17th, Mr. R. 
Grant introduced a motion relative to the 
civil disabilities of the Jews, with a view 
to their removal. Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Macaulay delivered, upon this occasion, 
two eloquent speeches, full of just and 
liberal sentiments. It is, indeed, high 
time that this matter should be set at rest. 
The triumph of religious liberty, so far as 
respects civil disabilities, will then be com- 
plete. The debate gave occasion to some 


perfectly natural displays of antiquated 


bi i 
Gn Thursday, 18th, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer obtained leave to bring in 


demand; but, though 

abate the mischiefs of the existing system, 
it.is, npon the whole, a miserable failure, 
and cannot give, and ought not to give, 
satisfaction to the country. 

On Friday, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer t forward his financial 
statement budget. But we cannot 
say that we think that the ministry has 
done all that was ted, and justly 
expected from them. ‘Their reductions, 
however, so far as they went, were for 
the most udicicus, and, in some 
respects, will afford considerable relief. 
But'such relief'as the country needs and 
must have, cannot be ~ ye x bata 
a complete re-adjustment system 
of ahoeenes why this excessive 
dread of changes, which it is on ever 
hand acknow would be beneficial, 
and which it is weil naw — em mi- 
nistry could carry triumphan ough 
he ues of denteun ? 4 
try ‘have certaiuly been a litile #09 much 

to adapt their measures to the 
feelings, the prejudices, and interests of 
the aristovcracy—to construct them so 
that it shall be possible to get them 
jhrough the Upper House. But if there 
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is to be a collision, they may depend 
upon it, they bad better have a collision 
with the House of Lords than with the 
people. Acting upon a bold and honest 
policy, the nation, as was the case with 
the Reform Bill, will bear a 
phantly through any thing. what 
can help them if they mony te in mi- 
norities in the House of Commons? The 
visible disposition which the general 
of potplenues policy has lately 
displayed, to as moderate as possible 
in Guonoaes of change and reform, bears 
ne room fer wonder that Ministers were 
left in a minority on the ‘* Malt Tax” 
question ; nor, if such policy is persisted 
in, should we be surprised at other de- 
feats before Jong. We are decidedly 
friendly to the present ministry, and 
heartily wish they may continue in 
office; yet we confess we are by no 
means sorry for the defeat on Friday 
night. It will just serve as a hint and 
warning, that a Reformed Parliament 
will not support any ministry an hour 
longer than that ministry exhibits a 
strenuous desire to act fairly out the 
principles on which a Reforming Minis- 
try accepted office. The ministry, from 
the situation in which they are placed, 
and the society in which they move, are 
naturally rather disposed to look at the 
opposition which they may encounter 
from the aristocracy a Ag from “7 
le: The votes of Fiiday night will 
oo to remind them, that in the vain 
attempt to conciliate their ancient ene- 
mies, they run the far greater risk of 
offending the nation. 

And now, what are DissenTERs doing, 
as it regards an effective representation 
of their most pressing grievances, to the 
legislature? AumosT NorTHinc. We 
are told that the ‘* United Committee” 
will do something next month. Well, 
let us have patience a little while longer ; 
we have heard, indeed, some very extra- 
ordinary sulutions of the strange apathy 
manifested on the part of two or three 
individuals, Why, we understand there 
are actually some persons, aud these men 
call themselves Dissenters too, who are 
wttempting to prevent any application to 
Parliament at present on the most pres- 
sing of our grievances, namely, those con- 
nected a the eee rates and the 
marri ws ?—We. may, perhaps, sa 
more of this-hereafter. _ 4 
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